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News of the Week 


i ee Government are deeply concerned about the grave 

turn of events in China. They could have no more 
difficult problem upon their hands. The 
at Peking, though they failed because there was no 
Government with any authority left in China, were a 
positive proof of the benevolent attitude of the Powers 
towards China. All were ready to modify the Treaties. 
The Powers plainly have no wish to apply any old- 
fashioned coercive policy. If they did wish that they 
would have to take sides under arms with one or more 
of the rival factions against the others. Public opinion 
here, however, simply would not sanction such a policy 
which might lead us into an interminable foreign war. 
The memory of the loss and the humiliation incurred 
when we tried to help the Whites against the Reds in 
Russia is too fresh for it to be possible to repeat such 


conferences 


experiments. 
* * ¥ * 

But this is not to say that quick, ready and ample help 
must not be provided for those who are in danger. This 
is an obvious duty, and we may feel sure it will not be 
neglected. Those beleaguering the 
foreigners in the Hankow Concessions and may soon be 
threatening their lives are breaking their pledges to 
What is wanted more urgently 


Chinese who are 


every one of the Powers. 


than anything else is a common policy among the Powers 
At present the Chinese notice that there is very little 
their anti-foreign movement, and_ they 
deceive themselves into believing that foreign countries 
are either impotent or afraid. The truth is that since 
the Peking fiasco the Powers have felt too bewildered and 
too depressed by the failure of their well-meaning efforts 
to substitute any fresh policy. The situation should now 
be reviewed with a perfectly open mind. 
* * * * 


resistance to 


Because the victorious Cantonese are in alliance with 
the Russian Bolshevists it is often assumed in this country, 
not unnaturally, that our interests are in the keeping 
of the northern commanders who want to prevent the 
Cantonese from overrunning all China. But this is not 
necessarily a fair assumption. The northern soldiers are 
rapacious, ruthless and anti-foreign ; the Cantonese are 
perhaps even more anti-foreign, but they are unquestion- 
ably better disciplined. A considerable degree of dis- 
cipline can alone explain their regular successes. Of 
course, their Russian allies are particularly bitter enemies 
of Great Britain, but there are already signs that the 
Cantonese, though they are temporarily availing them- 
selves of Russian help, want to be rid of it as soon as 
possible. It is the Bolshevist spirit that has made the 
position of the Canton Government almost impossible 
at home. The result is the projected removal of the seat 
of government to Wuchang. 

* * * * 

In a very interesting message the Peking correspondent 
of the Times suggests that it may be advisable to shorten 
the British line by withdrawing from the inland Con- 
cessions to the coast. If it seems that no group in China 
can hold out against the Cantonese we ought not to cling 
so blindly to tradition as to go on treating with the 
ghosts of Peking. In this event the Cantonese will be 
the de facto Government. Nor ought we to forget that 
the methods of the Peking conferences for satisfying the 
intensely strong nationalist spirit of Young China have 
not suddenly lost their eflicacy. No one can compel the 
Chinese to trade with us if they do not wish to do so, but 
sooner or later they will wish it for their own sakes. 

* * * * 

The object of a wise policy should be to prefer the 
substance to the shadow, and not obstinately to mumble 
the clauses of Treaties which it was acknowledged long 
ago ought to be modified. In denouncing the Belgian 
Treaty Mr. Wellington Koo challenged not merely 
Belgium but all the Powers. He wanted to test us all. 
It would be a fatal thing to show that we have no united 
and constructive answer to make. Meanwhile we have 
great hopes of the new British Minister to China, Mr. 
Miles Lampson. He served both 
Japan and China, and he has an undaunted spirit and a 
great capacity for work. If we are not greatly mistaken 
he will inquire into all the facts on the spot entirely 


has previously in 


without prejudice and will be able before long to suggest 
a line of action. 
® * * * 
On Wednesday a collection of Foreign Office documents 
They tell 
[993] 


about the origin of the War was published. 
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us no substantial fact that was not known before, but 
some of the private memoranda now published for the 
first time are intensely interesting. The picture of 
the Liberal Cabinet shrinking from the necessity of 
war up to the last moment has now higher lights than 
ever thrown upon it. We find Sir Edward Grey talking 
about the injury that would be done to credit if the 
Government took any aggressive action; we find the 
French Ambassador in a state of despair at British 
hesitation; and we find Sir Eyre Crowe warning Sir 
Edward Grey that a positive declaration by Great Britain 
of where her sympathies lay would very likely cause 
xermany to draw back, and pointing out that the very 
financial manifestations which were giving pause to 
Sir Edward Grey were engineered by Germany. 
* * * * 

Sir Eyre Crowe’s insight into what was happening 
was extraordinarily penetrating. He seemed to foresee 
not only why the Germans did certain things, but what 
they would do next. This penctration is no doubt to 
be explained by his partly German birth. Time 
brings its revenges. The man who was denounced by 
a certain amount of misguided popular opinion as being 
“German” was the soundest judge and adviser at 
the critical moments. We have often said that Sir 
Edward Grey might well have taken the terrible but 
necessary decision sooner. But when we have said 
that again we also rejoice in the fact that it is on record 
for all the world to read in future that a British Foreign 
Minister hesitated even after it had become dangerous 
to do so—hesitated because he had the most profound 
scruples against entering into a war that could by any 
human means be avoided. 

* * * * 

The State Department of Washington is still treading 
precarious ground in developing its policy against Mexico, 
but it is distinctly more cautious than it was a few days 
ago. Then there was agitating talk about a “* Bolshevist 
hegemony ” between the United States and the Canal, 
and there was an idea of readjusting the embargo on the 
export of arms for the purpose of overthrowing Sejior 
Calles, the President of Mexico. Caution indeed seems 
to be desirable, for Senior Calles is pretty firmly established 
and no one could foretell the course of a conflict with a 
united Mexico. Clearly if the Mexican President had 
not felt himsclf to be in a fairly strong position he would 
not have been able to announce that the clauses of the 
1917 Constitution, which determine the conditions on 
which foreigners may work land and oil concessions, are 
to be strictly enforced. 

* * * * 

It is no doubt unjust that concessions which were 
sold as frechold property should now be converted into 
tenancies lasting for fifty years, but it is said that in 
practice most of the oil concessionaires find that a period 
of fifty years is quite long enough to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of a concession. Many British are said to be 
quictly accepting the change. If the American interests 
take the same view after consideration there will not be 
much prospect of the State Department carrying its 
threats against Mexico to the danger point. 

. . . + 

The debate on the Address in the Egyptian Chamber 
on Monday was in form very friendly to Great Britain, 
but the Times correspondent has some misgivings. 
The reasons he gives are disturbing. It will be remem- 


bered that Ahmed Maher Pasha and Mahmud Effendi 
Nekrashi who were acquitted against all the evidence 
in the political murders case, were afterwards elected to 
Parliament without opposition. 


Their election was 


Ae 


silently sanctioned by the Wafd and they received an 
ovation when they took their seats. We now find that 
these two Egyptians have been unanimously elected 
to three of the more important Parliamentary Committees, 
As the names of the candidates had to be submitted to 
the Secretariat of the Chambers, a purely Wafd organiza. 
tion under Saad Zaghlul Pasha, it seems that the Wafd 
has passed from connivance to open support of the 
uncompromising enemies of Great Britain. In the 
Education Committee, to which he has been elected, 
Nekrashi will be able to influence the opinions of the 
students, in other words to manufacture the raw material 
of political crime. 
* * 

When the Delegate Conference of the Miners’ Federation 
met on Friday, November 26th, to consider the district 
settlements, no complete district settlements were yet 
in existence. In Cumberland, indeed, a_ settlement 
had virtually been reached, but even there the question 
of reinstatement was outstanding. In these circumstances 
the Conference could do no more than demand that it 
should be kept informed of the progress made in the 
districts. Empty words! As was expected, the Federa- 
tion was really left with no control over what was happen- 
ing. Every day there has been news of further local 
agreements, though in some cases, as, for example, in 
South Wales, the votes of the men have first been taken, 
Kight hours are to be worked in some fields, and 7} in 
others. By Wednesday considerably more than half the 
normal number of miners were at work. Very soon 
all for whom work can be found will be back. Mr. Cook 
acknowledges that the miners have had to retreat, but 
says that the retreat is only for the purpose of husbanding 
their strength for another fight. 

* * * * 

If the miners are wise they will think less of Mr. Cook’s 
exhortations, and more of the appalling results of his 
policy. The colliery owners now have a great opportunity 
for removing bitterness from the minds of all reasonable 
men. If prosperity returns to the mines Mr. Cook will 
soon be forgotten. And there is no reason why presperity 
should not return. At present the elation of the coal 
market is, of course, artificial—-the 
searcity. But artificial though the present comparative 
boom is, it is likely to last for at least a year. Meanwhile 
the Government and the colliery owners ought to make a 
point of proceeding with the necessary reconstitution of 
the mines, not forgetting the enormous advantages which 
will come from turning coal into oil and all its by-products. 
Research is seldom wasted, but here research has a 
magnificent prospect before it. The object ought to be 
to have the conditions of permanent prosperity already 
established when the term of artificial prosperity comes 
to an end. 


result of a long 


* * * * 


There has been a shower of by-elections. The result 
of the by-election in the Howdenshire Division of 


Yorkshire was declared on Friday, November 26th. The 
figures were :— 

Major W. H. Carver (Unionist) ts ‘nb -- 10,653 

Mr. F.C. Linfield (Lib.).. .. «2 0. ne.—ts(«, 668 

Mr. J. W. Kneeshaw (Lab.) ee on ‘ an 2,318 

Unionist majority ee 3,985 


At the elections in 1923 and 1924 Colonel F. S. Jackson, 
the late Unionist member, was returned unopposed. In 
1922 the Unionist majority was 3,727. Major Carver 
made the agricultural issue the chief point in his campaign. 
That is interesting. The Yorkshire farmers and labourers 
were evidently not attracted by Socialistic or semi- 
Socialistic cures for the ills of the land, 
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At the Central Hull by-election, of which the result 
was declared on Tuesday, Mr. J. M. Kenworthy, who 
recently resigned the seat when he left the Liberal Party, 
was re-clected as a Labour member. The figures were :— 


Lieut.-Commander J. M. Kenworthy (Lab.) .. -- 16,145 
Mr. L. E. Gaunt (Unionist) ae oo ee -- 11,466 
Lieut.-Col. C. 1. Kerr (L.) et os ie 2,885 

Labour majority ee ee 4,679 


The result of the 1924 election was :— 


Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy (Lib.) .. ee ee 15,23 
Mr. L. FE. Gaunt (Unionist) ae mA ma i 12,904 
Liberal majority .. ee 2,330 
* * XK * 
The result of the Chelmsford Election, declared on 
Wedne sday, Was: 
Lt.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury (Unionist) .. oe 413,305 
Alderman 8S. W. Robinson (Lib.) oe as 8,435 
Major N. H. Moller (Lab.) .. ee ee ee 6,149 
Majority es oe ee es oe 4,960 
At the last election the figures were :— 
Sir H. Curtis Bennett (Unionist) .. ee -- 15,875 
§. W. Robinson (Lib.) en ae a -- 10,244 
N. H. Moller (Lab.) Pe ~ as os 2,904 
Majority ee os oe oe ee 5,631 


It will be noted that the Labour vote has considerably 
increased. Colonel Howard-Bury, when he was _pre- 
viously in the House of Commons, was a_ persistent 
and ingenious questioner of the Labour Government. 
He is a distinguished soldier, a sportsman and an explorer, 
and his name is particularly well known in connexion 
with Mount Everest. 
* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, November 
25th, the City Churches Measure, which was presented 
by Lord Hugh Cecil for the Royal Assent, was emphati- 
cally rejected. Lord Hugh admitted the formidable 
nature of the opposition from the City Corporation and 
from that great body of artistic opinion which reveres 
the stones of London, but he thought the alarm unneces- 
sary. The Ecclesiastical Committee, he said, regarded 
the Bill as protecting rather than threatening buildings 
of aesthetic value. For his part he had refused consent 
to the demolition proposed by the Phillimore Committee, 
but he was the author of the present Bill which could not, 
in the circumstances, be very ecclesioclastic. The Bill pro- 
vided for that general reorganization and for that assign- 
ment of churches to other than parochial purposes which 
at present impossible. That was why he said that 
the measure would save churches which would otherwise 
be in extreme danger. Further, the proposed protective 
Commission would have a permanent secular majority 
and there would be a compulsory reference of any scheme 
of demolition to the Fine Arts Commission. 


vere 


* * * * 

The real answer to all this was made by Sir Vansittart 
Bowater, who asked what the Bill was for if it did not 
the At present the churches were 
safe enough. Through other speeches there ran strongly 
the feeling that the churches were not the exclusive pro- 
perty of the ecclesiastical authority. In the division the 
Bill defeated by 124 votes to 27. Although 
we are relieved by this decision the fact remains that 
the city churches are insufliciently used. The Rev. 
W. F. Geikie-Cobb, in a letter to the Times, has made the 
interesting proposal that various City churches should 


threaten churches. 


Was 


be allotted as the he adquarters of special organizations, 
Some years ago Mr. Geikie-Cobb suggested that his own 
church, St. Ethelburga, might be attached to a Divinity 
Chair at Everybody knows how All 
Hallows Church has become a kind of headquarters of 
Toe H. Why should not other churches become the 
headquarters of missionary societies as Mr, Geikie-Cobb 


King’s College. 


suggests, or of the Boy Scouts, of ecclesiastical music, 
ecclesiastical art, and so on ? 
** x * * 

The very interesting announcement that the Royal 
Mail Company has bought back the White Star Line 
from the Morgan Shipping combine is discussed elsewhere 
by our City Editor. The old association between the 
White Star line and the famous Belfast shipbuilding yard 
of Messrs. Harland and Wolff is to be maintained. Lord 
Ktylsant is chairman of both Harland and Wolff and the 
Royal Mail, so he is now a kind of liaison officer in 
cavelsis. It is well known that his persistence and skill 
have carried the day in dealing with the American 
company. As the whole British nation is proud of its 
Mercantile Marine it gives him very hearty congratulations 
and he thoroughly deserves them. 

* * * ** 

A company called Foundling Estates, Limited, has 
bought for a million and a-quarter sterling the site of 
the Foundling Hospital and a considerable amount of the 
contiguous land. The chief object of the transaction 
is to transfer Covent Garden Market to the Foundling 
site. The hospital would, of be destroyed, 
the open land would be built over, and Brunswick Square 
and Mecklenburgh Square, both of which have remark- 
able charm, would disappear. Bloomsbury is extremely 
badly off for open spaces, and it seems almost incredible 
that just when ideas of decent and appropriate town- 
planning have taken possession of the public mind 
there should be a danger of this contemplated injury 
to Central London. It is true that Covent Garden 
badly needs reform, and it may be that reform is im- 
possible without removal; but the market ought not 
to be removed to the Foundling site. The interest of 
all Londoners in preserving what is artistically charac- 
teristic and in ensuring a sufficient number of open 
spaces transcends all private business interests. 

* * * * 

The result of what 

ase Was a surprise. 


course, 


was known as the Stella Maris 
It was clear from the 
which the judge commented on the jury’s verdict of 
“not guilty ” that he considered they had taken a very 
lenient view. The case was a triangular one in which 
the charge of murder or manslaughter 
prisoner depended upon proving jealousy 


words in 


against the 
the jealousy 
of a man provoked by the conduct of his wife and 
his friend. 
the law will be submerged by sentiment. 


The danger in such cases is always that 


An attempt 


is usually made to work up sympathy with the 
wronged husband who is accused of having taken 


the law into his own hands. In France and America 
the “ unwritten law,” 


appealed to as though it had definite sanctions. 


which often secures acquittal, is 
The 
Stella Maris case is worth mentioning only because the 
judge with great firmness and much clearness showed 
that the unwritten law has no place whatever in an 
English Court. 
may be suffering under, the law gives him his remedy. 
If he looks for his remedy outside the law he is guilty 


Whatever wrongs or grievances a man 


of as great an offence as the one he is trying to punish. 
* % * * 

We regret that, owing to lack of space, we are obliged 
to hold over until next week Mr. F. 
article on “ The Problem of the Family.” 

* % * * 


A. Mackenzie's sixth 


Bank Rate, 5 
December 
Wednesday 


per 
1925. 


99 #23; on 


cent., changed 

War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday week 100; a year 
100%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84]; 
on Wednesday week 845; a year ago 863. Conversion 
Loan (33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 743 ; on Wednesday 
week 745; a year ago 75}. 


from 4 per cent. on 
8rd, 


ag 
ago 


or 
t=] 
‘ 
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The Danger in China 


HE situation in China, already dangerous, has taken 
a considerable turn for the worse. The concerted 
movement which was promised by the northern Generals 
against the advance of the Cantonese armies seems to 
have come to little or nothing. The ugly fact at the 
moment is that the Cantonese are able to do almost 
what they like in all that part of the Yangtze basin 
which they have occupied. 

The foreign residents in Hankow are in extreme peril. 
Strikes and boycotts have been declared, or are about to 
be declared, and the three foreign concessions in Hankow 
—British, French and Japanese—are in the position of 
a beleaguered city. If all services are withheld from 
foreigners, and all food is cut off, relief must come very 
quickly from ships sent up the river if it is to arrive 
in time. Unfortunately the river is falling and there may 
not be enough water for vessels of any size to stay in the 
upper reaches of the river if the trouble should last long. 

Shanghai, although in a state of nervous excitement 
and temporarily paralysed so far as business is concerned, 
is not immediately threatened from without. Worse 
events might have happened if the troops from Shantung, 
which have come south to fight against the Cantonese, 
had been landed at Shanghai. Although the dread of 
these troops coming to fight against those who desire 
to seize the city seems very paradoxical, it is none the 
less real. The fact is that the Shantung troops, like 
nearly all the other northern troops, are as anti-foreign 
in spirit as the Cantonese themselves. If they fight 
against the Cantonese it will not be to help the foreigner 
but to help themselves. 

China to-day presents an entirely new phenomenon 
—a combination of military action and political propa- 
ganda. Wherever the Cantonese armies go they are 
either preceded or followed by a systematic stirring up 
of anti-foreign feeling by civil agents. The first object 
of the Cantonese politicians is to break down the Customs 
Service. This foreign-managed Service has been adminis- 
tered with honesty and extreme efficiency greatly to 
the advantage of the Chinese themselves. It is, however, 
regarded as the principal symbol of foreign privilege. 
The Cantonese regard it with even more dislike than 





Anglo-German 


NHE representatives of the Federation of German 
Industries who recently met representatives of 
the Federation of British Industries at Colonel Wilfrid 
Ashley’s house are returning to England this week for 
further discussions. Whatever conclusions may be 
reached—even if on this occasion there should be a 
breakdown—we seem to be on the road to larger trade 
combinations and international industrial agreements. 
Large amalgamations are inevitable — because 
standardization is essential in modern competitive 
industry. A generation ago the very word “Trust” 
was nomen infandum in the United States, but that 
stage has passed. American industry could not have 
prospered as it has done without vast companies or 
groups of companies which throw out their tentacles 
in all directions. The wage-earner respects what he 
used to fear because he,is a holder of its shares and 
because it has brought him prosperity. At the recent 
meeting at Broadlands the British and German indus- 
trialists, if they did not take the Steel Trust between 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Luxemburg as their 


the Foreign Concessions and Treaty Ports with their 
extraterritorial rights. The boycott of Hong Kong 
was designed to weaken the Customs system, and in 
various parts of China now, both north and south, the 
Chinese are trying to take the administration of the 
tariff into their own hands. North is at war with South, 
yet North and South employ precisely the same methods 
in trying to make the position of the foreigner impossible, 
The Central Government at Peking has resigned. For 
more than a year no Peking Government has had any 
authority whatever. Yet before the last Government 
disappeared it denounced without notice the Belgian 
Treaty and demanded that Japan should radically revise 
her Treaty with China within six months. Canton 
could not have done more or worse. 

The whole position is tragically futile and ruinous, 
The Powers, under the inspiration of the Washington 
conventions, were never so ready as they were a few 
months ago to revise all the Treaties with China. China 
could have had peace and prosperity and reconstituted 
Treaties which would have removed any conditions 
that she could reasonably regard as injurious or degrading. 
Only one thing was really required in return, and that 
was that China should prove her ability to protect the 
lives and property of foreigners. There, owing to her 
insane dissensions, she has utterly failed. Whatever 
we in this country think about the best way of dealing 
with China we are all agreed that when innocent lives 
are in danger they must be protected. 

There is no real community of thought between the 
Cantonese and their Russian Bolshevist teachers, but 
the Cantonese are willing temporarily to adopt the ideas 
and to use the help of these anti-British fanatics in order 
to try to make it impossible for any Briton to trade 
or live in China. Ultimately, no doubt, the split between 
the two irreconcilable types of mind will come, but 
present events make us dread that it may come too 
late. We trust that Mr. Miles Lampson, the new British 
Minister, who has arrived in China, will try to create a 
common policy for the Powers. He understands China 
better than most men and he has resourcefulness as 
well as energy. 


Trade Relations 


model, at any rate took it as a subject of debate. The 
chief cause of misgiving in this matter is the haunting 
question whether industrial Trusts would be used to 
the disadvantage of consumers by maintaining prices 
at an artificial level with perhaps a_ simultaneous 
deterioration of quality. This danger, however, must 
not be used as a bogy to frighten us away from a necessary 
line of advance. 

Even when it has been granted that it is necessary 
to have industrial organization covering several countries 
it is often said that it is wrong for Englishmen to try 
to develop Europe as an industrial whole while the 
British Empire is still awaiting development. Sir 
Alfred Mond takes this view very strongly. He says 
in effect, “‘ Why not turn the Empire into a Zollverein 
with complete Free Trade within its borders and a tariff 
wall against the rest of the world?” If the European 
continent also turned herself into a Zollverein there 
would then be three great Zollvereins in the world—the 
United States, the British Empire, and Europe. 

Let us say at once on this subject that we should be 
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willing to make every necessary sacrifice of Free Trade 
in our relations with the rest of the world if the Dominions 
demanded it. If that sacrifice was the condition they 
imposed for a willing co-operation in the development 
of the Empire, well and good. We cannot, however, 
see a prospect of any such thing happening. Hitherto 
(though they, of course, want to maintain the closest 
possible contact and friendship with the Mother Country) 
the Dominions have been convinced that a high tariff 
wall is necessary for their own growing industries and 
that it must be built against Great Britain as well as 
against the rest of the world. When they give us a 
pref rence it is usually done not by refraining from 
building a wall, and not by demolishing an existing 
wall, but by knocking a few bricks off the top of a wall 
that remains high. 

To organize the world in three great Zollvereins would, 
it seems to us, be a kind of declaration of war. Surely 
we want all the trade we can get, wherever it comes 
from. It could not be expected that if we began building 
a Chinese wall against Europe she would regard us with 
the tolerance that now makes possible such negotiations 
as these Anglo-German talks. One of the most remark- 
able facts about the recent Imperial Conference was that 
Imperial development was talked of practically without 
reference to tariffs, yet we suppose that there never was 


a Conference at which such high hopes were raised 
that the trade of the Empire would be definitely and 
positively helped within the near future. Certainly 
Imperial development is the primary object for us all; 
but it seems to be quite compatible with methods that 
do not challenge those who are not members of the 
family. An anti-European policy would be a severe 
shock to our carrying trade. Again, we do not want 
to snub American co-operation in those fields where it 
is valuable, but rather to entice American money into 
British tropical industries. 

Finally it is known for a certainty that the British 
Empire can be held together by the invisible bonds of 
sentiment. It is a mere speculation to suppose that 
it can be held together by tariff schedules. In an 
Imperial Zollverein these schedules would take the form 
of agreements as to what tariffs were to be imposed 
against outsiders. Should we ever agree, or if we agreed 
should we be quite as friendly as before? Imagine the 
British wage-carner being asked to pay more for his 
food and for his clothes—so would be 
stated, whether truly or not—in order that 
food and the material for clothes from the Dominions 
might have a better market. We foresee there not the 
cement of Empire, but the corrosive acids that cat away 


strong buildings. 


more the case 


articles of 


The “Come To Britain’? Movement 


IYNEE Seeretary of the Department for Overseas Trade, 

and others, are attempting to create interest in our 
tourist trade. We need a national effort on the part 
of our steamship and railway companies, hotel pre- 
the formation 
by all the interested parties of a British Tourist Federa- 
tion that would do for this country what the tourist 


prietors, municipalities and shopkeepers ; 


organizations, syndicats dinitiative and municipalities 
do on the Continent. 

France derives nearly £70,000,000 from her tourist 
trade each year, nearly twice as much as we need to pay 
the American debt, or a sum nearly equal to our export 
trade to India. Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden and other Continental nations 
draw a large annual revenue from the tourist. There is 
no reason why Great Britain should not do the same. 

One result of the amazing growth in the prosperity of 
the United States during the past two decades is that 
the number of Americans who will spend their holidays 
in Europe in the future will be an ever-increasing one ; 
and it is not only the wealthy American who is coming to 
Kurope, but 
Every owner of a motor-car in America 
is a potential visitor to Europe. 
are 


the member of the professional classes. 
and there are 
twenty million of them 
We must 
catering for people with unlimited riches. 

Many of our country hotels in Great Britain have been 
run by C3 minds with the inevitable result. Our watering- 
places and spas, with one or two notable exceptions, are 
not as attractive as those on the Continent. If we wish 
to have a larger share of visitors from the New World we 
must adapt the methods of our neighbours to 
conditions. There is no need for 
Great Britain has many things to offer unequalled in the 
world, provided she uses intelligence in telling people about 
them, 

There are 
ho part of the world is there greater enthusiasm for the 
Royal and Ancient American 
golfers would come to us in the spring and autumn if a 


disabuse our minds of the idea that we 


sritish 
imitation ; 


slavish 
now two million golfers in America, and in 


game. Thousands of 


serious attempt were made to get them. Enelish roads 
are now the best in Europe, and there is no part of the 
world where a more enjoyable motoring holiday can be 
spent. The motor-caravan is a recent innovation, but 
its popularity will grow, and the British Isles offer many 
British 
the 
they have a special attraction for American 


opportunities for a delightful camping holiday. 


private gardens are among the most beautiful in 
world ; 
garden-lovers. 


a scheme in operation whereby American visitors can 


The English-speaking Union has already 


obtain permission to visit the chief gardens in Great 
Britain. 

The winter in the northern half of the United States is 
severe. Americans who seek to avoid it can go to Florida 
or California or to the West Indies, but such a holiday is 
for the well-to-do. Many Americans of moderate means 
could be persuaded to spend their winters in Great 
Britain, where their children would have special oppor- 
tunities for continuing their education. 
wish for shooting or hunting, Great Britain offers un- 


lor those who 


rivalled opportunitics. 

The present writer recalls the experience of a manager 
of one of the leading American tourist agencies who was 
visiting England for the first time. fe landed at Ply- 
mouth and spent three weeks touring the West Country. 
His enthusiasm for Devon and Cornwall knew no bounds, 
He said that tens of thousands of his countrymen would 
do likewise if the attractions of the West Country were 
put before them. Nearly every county in Great Britain 
has its links with America, and therefore we have an 
historic background with a strong appeal. Wales, the 
** Dukeries,” the Lake District, Kast Anglia, our cathedral 
cities, the Wye Valley, Sussex and Kent should all receive 
their quota as a result of intelligent advertising. At 
present they are neglected in favour of such better-known 
places as Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, Chester, Kdinburgh 
and possibly such centres as York, Winchester or Bath. 

But if Great Britain is to develop her tourist industry, 
her hotel-kcepers must do their share and pay greater 
attention to the wishes of their guests. Our inns have 
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one great asset. Americans are charmed by the courtesy 
shown them when travelling in England ; they appreciate 
the personal service and personal touch to be found here. 
But for the most part our provincial hotels, as Mr. Norman 
Angell has pointed out in the columns of the Spectator, 
fall far behind the standard demanded in America. If 
Americans are to visit us in the spring, autumn and 
winter, our hotels must be properly heated; no hotel 
ean claim to rank as first class without central heating. 
Stay-at-home Englishmen may think that Americans 
overheat their hotels and houses, which may be quite true, 
but our personal predilection must not enter in. Running 
water must be provided in every bedroom, and there 
must be a more plentiful supply of bathreoms. Electric 
reading lights and telephones should be placed by every 
bed; the electric light switch should be accessible from 
the bed. Larger wardrobes should he provided, where 
the visitor can hang his clothes. Travelling Americans 
like to hang their coats and trousers; they do not fold 
them up and put them in drawers as many Englishmen do! 

But perhaps it is in the matter of food where the 
country inn leaves most to be desired. Americans are 
great fruit-eaters. Plentiful supplies of fruit should be 
supplied at all meals. They are fonder of salads than we 
are; therefore, lettuee, tomatoes, celery and radishes 


should be always available in scason, Many Americans 


Let’s Get 


[We ave glad to publish the forcible views of Mr. Vowles, 
a well-known Engineer, but they inust be regarded as his 
own.— Ed, Specraror.| 
Q* pausing to consider the dole, one’s first fecling 

is that of astonishment. There is so much work 
to be done, so many people out of work who could do it. 
Then why in the name of common sense don't we set 
them to work instead of subsidizing idleness? Astonish- 
ment gives way to exasperation. Carlyle’s dictum about 
a nation “* mostly fools might be quoted-—but there is 
much more to be said. The dole does not spring direct 
from plain straightforward foolishness. It is the logical 
outcome of make-believe. It is a part of the * World- 
As-If.” 

Engineers in particular are apt to pass through these 
phases of astonishment and exasperation when every 
now and then their work brings them up against the 
attitude of those responsible for the dole. An engineer 
lives in the world of things as they are. He is primarily 
concerned with facts. His work is based on science ; 
it is rooted in reality. But more than that, it is creative 
work; and so he is also concerned with the world of 
to-morrow which he is busily developing out of the 
world of to-day. He it is who, in collaboration with the 
creative industrialist, provides all the intricate and 
beautiful machinery that binds our civilization together, 
His hand and brain are everywhere, he harnesses the 
forces of nature, lights our cities, makes our roads and 
railroads, girdles the earth with ships, makes aeroplanes 
to compete in speed with the wings of the wind, and— 
to-day with sound, to-morrow with sight—is busily 
extending the boundaries of each man’s parish to the 


uttermost parts of the sea. In brief, he is a man who 


gets things done; and that is why he im particular must 
look beyond his exasperation and find out why over a 
million men are being paid to rot away in idleness, 
receiving a dole which is sapping their self-respect and 
destroying their aptitude for useful work. 

I myself am convinced that this folly of seattering 
our money to the winds is part of an effort to prop up 


like brown bread, and all like good coffee. The most 
patriotic Englishman cannot pretend that the coffee 
usually served in British hotels is comparable to that 
obtainable on the Continent. Again, the meals served jn 
our trains are not as a rule equal to those to be had in 
American and Continental trains. Helpings are often 
too large and consist of badly cooked portions of meat 
and watery vegetables. 

In the last twenty-five years a great change has taken 
place in British teashops, largely owing to the fact that 
educated women have regarded the running of teashops 
as a suitable career. Is there any reason why Publie 
School boys and girls from our middle classes should not 
regard the hotel industry as equally suitable for their 
talents? As a preliminary the aspiring hételier should 
spend a year travelling on the Continent and in America 
studying the industry. What we require is a Tourist 
Trade federation, run on enlightened lines. The federa- 
tion should give instruction to every country hotel- 
keeper how to make his visitors comfortable. If a local 
hotel-keeper refused to adopt the prescribed standard the 
federation should not include the name of the hotel in its 
list of recommended hostelries. Granted suflicient energy 
and enlightened direction, there is no reason why in the 
next three or four years a great development in the 
British tourist industry should not take place, 


to Work ! 


an effete political structure. A Sunday newspaper, 
commenting on the American clections, remarks: *‘* The 
older dualism of American politics survives in terms, but 
the facts more and more belie it. The precipitant of 
what changes may be in store will no doubt be economic.” 
That, I hold, is true of politics the world over, and 
especially so of our own home product. Not only 
among engineers is there a growing conviction that the 
whole structure of modern politics is unsound. The 
work of a politician, hedged about by procedure and 
precedent and the law’s delays, is primarily obstructive. 
He is largely concerned with creating appearances, and 
has no compunction whatever about obstructing those 
who would be creating realities. 

He consistently obstructs the creative work of the 
industrialist and the engineer, who would do away with 
the dole to-morrow and have every man in the country 
usefully employed in a few weeks if allowed to do so. 

An overwhelming indictment can be made against 
the politicians of all parties in this regard. Consider, 
for example, the requirements and possibilities of that 
supremely important group of activities designated by 
the word “ transport.” 

Transport facilities are the veins of trade, and the 
life-blood of the community stagnates when such 
facilities do not develop with the needs of industry. 
Traflic not only begets traflic; it begets new trade. 
New facilities create new needs, besides giving better 
service to those that already exist. For this reason 
our means of transport should be not merely abreast 
but ahead of current requirements. They should not 
only be putting new life into existing business, but 
bringing to life new business, giving vigour and vitality 
to industry as a whole and to the civilization which is 
based upon it. 

But what in fact do we find? TI select at random 
from a mass of material indicating how deplorably thi: 
country lags behind the times in matters affecting 
transport. There is the pressing need for great bridges 


over our rivers, such as the Severn, the Tweed and t! 
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Tay, and the fact that thousands of existing road bridges 
are hopelessly inadequate to meet modern traflie require- 
ments. There is the equally pressing need for recon- 
structing hundreds of miles of main and secondary roads 
on lines that would forestall the requirements of road 
transport for at least another decade. There are the 
schemes for dealing with London traffic tangles —bridges 
and tunnels for pedestrians as advocated by Chief- 
Constable A. E. Bassom, underground roads as suggested 
by Mr. Basil Mott to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
new Thames bridges as proposed by Lord Crawford’s 
deputation to the L.C.C. a year or so ago. Then there 
are—but no! Let me concentrate on one outstanding 
example of what might be done immediately towards a 
common-sense solution of the unemployment problem if 
it were not for the politicians. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. O’Brien, formerly the electrical 
engineer of the L.M. & S. Railway, stated a few years 
ago that, excluding the cost of fuel in the case of the 
steam locomotive and of energy in the case of the electric 
locomotive, a saving in operating expenses of £21,000,000 
a year could be achieved by the conversion of the main 
lines of the four railway groups to electric operation, 
Among other advantages would be the fact that the 
cost of bridge renewals would be practically eliminated, 
fewer wagons would be required, wear and tear on the 
permanent way would be reduced, and capacity of lines, 
terminals and stations would all be materially increased, 


Here, then, is work which engineers say can and 
should be carried out ; work which would give employ- 
ment directly and indirectly to thousands now physically 
and morally degenerating on the dole—besides giving 
the nation a valuable asset in improved traffic facilities 
at reduced cost. 

The years pass by, but next to nothing is done on 
main line electrification. 
are blocking the way to better things. 

Work on this seale obviously calls for co-ordination 
and supervision by authorities whose outlook and powers 


Sut it is not engineers who 


are not limited to railway considerations alone. There is, 
for example, the allied question of electric power supply, 
and there is the allocation and spending of public funds. 
This is where the politician sees his opportunity to butt 
in. He does butt in; and he does little else except talk 
and posture and (so to speak) obstruct the traffic — unless 
it is to wring his hands and ask where the money is to 
come from. 

Is it too much to hope that one of these days the 
economic machine will hit him in the back and run 
over him ? 

Or perhaps the general public will in time realize the 
essentially obstructive character of these denizens of 
the * World-As-If.” Then at last we may see a really 
genuine attempt to do away with the dole, as a first 
step towards salvaging our civilization. 


Hucu P. Vow es. 


The Week in Parliament 


T is a sufficient commentary on the present state of 
mind of the House of Commons that the debate on 
the City Churches was the only occasion last week when 
the slightest interest in the subject under discussion 
was evinced by those who still deign to grace the Chamber. 
Bills continue to pour through the House and on to 
the wretched Peers who are throughout the year 
alternately starved of material for consideration and 
smothered with an avalanche of legislation which they 
have to deal with in a week. 

Apart from a brush between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Colonel Guinness, the Minister of Agriculture, on the 
theme of land tenure, in which the latter scored heavily 
and well, no incident worth recording has taken place 
in the House of Commons. 

Movements are going on behind the scenes. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has returned to find the usual crop 
of domestic troubles within that singular conglomeration 
he essays to lead. Mr. Thomas, not without supporters 
throughout the Labour movement, is anxious to con- 
solidate the position not so much won by the opposition 
as lost by the Government. The best way to do this 
appears to him to be the initiation of a campaign for 
industrial peace, a more or less moderate and at any 
rate a clearly defined programme for the next election, 
and vreat care as far as the Liberal Party is concerned. 
His objectives being a majority against the Government, 
ind office, he is clearly right in his diagnosis of the 
situation, and in his methods of dealing with it. 

sut his views are not shared by some of his colleagues 
and a large section of the movement in the country. 
In fact it is the same old split between the die-hards and 
the moderates which, healed, brings a party into power, 
and allowed to develop into an open sore, drives it into 
the wilderness. In the Labour Party it persists. The 
Clyde men, for example, are adamant. “* No compromise ” 
is their battle ery and it finds an echo in many hearts 
north of the Tees. 


Then there is Mr. Clyne’s somewhat impetuous 


adventure. He has tabled a motion of censure against 
the Government for its conduct of the coal dispute. 
If the Government has done badly, the parlimentary 
Labour Party has done inconceivably worse during the 
last six months, and knows it. Private members at any 
rate are grateful to Mr. Clynes for providing them with 
one day’s fun before the House rises. 

On the top of all this poor Mr. MacDonald is confronted 
by internecine strife over the Smethwick bye-clection and 
Mr. Oswald Mosley. It appears that Mr. Mosley has failed 
to comply with one of the * rules,” in which the Labour 
Party caucus has for solong delighted. And he will not be 
kept under, for he is the possessor of a strong personality 
and great courage. So this Parliament might yet produce 
some stirring scenes. Mr. MacDonald may dream of the 
day when he leads Messrs. Thomas, Snowden, Mosley, 
Kenworthy, Haden Guest, Lansbury, Wheatley, Maxton, 
Spencer and Kirkweood—a happy and united band 
to the seats of power. But one wonders whether the 
dream will ultimately be translated into reality or merely 
into a nightmare, 

The Conservative Party remains imbued with that 
spirit of loyalty which will probably carry it through the 
enormous difficulties that lie ahead. But it is not very 
happy. A wave of dissatisfaction is passing over the 
country, a wave of reaction over rank and file Unionists, 
both inside and outside the House: the inevitable results 
of a year’s industrial strife on an unprecedented scale. 

Mr. Churchill, whose persistent and wholly unsuccessful 
efforts on behalf of the miners have enhanced his prestige 
in the country rather than amongst Tory members of 
Parliament, makes occasional dejected appearances in 
the smoking room, in the intervals of trying to balance a 
Budget that cannot be balanced. Only Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks appears to be really happy, and the Prime 
Minister, for reasons less apparent. 

In the meantime, Mr. Lloyd George, stronger and richer 
politically, surveys the curious scene with a growing 
satisfaction, New Member, 
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How to Make British Farming Pay 
IV.—An Irrigation of Cheap Credit 


OQ» necessary thing for the regeneration of rural 

England is cheap credit. The land has been for 
many years bled of its capital ; at first by the competition 
in the credit market of industrial enterprises, then by long 
series of unprofitable years following the competition of 
the cheap products of virgin lands, then by the dwindling 
of the old class of landlords committed to the “ feudalism ” 
of trying to maintain their landed estates at the expense of 
incomes from other sources, and by the disappearance 
of the country banks. On this last point, the effect upon 
credit of the change over from small country banks 
to the “ Big Five” is probably exaggerated in many 
minds. But the land is short (as the result of all the 
factors named) of the eredit needed for better houses, 
better machinery, better stocking, better culture: for 
the necessary increase in the area of culture, and in the 
number of small-holders. 

A letter from a farmer received since the first of these 
Spectator articles appeared states his difliculties in 
regard to finding capital. He claims that he is a thor- 
oughly progressive practical farmer, with the record last 
year of 16 sacks of wheat per acre, up to 14 tons of potatoes 
and 18 tons of sugar beet. In no other country but 
England that I know of would he find the same difficulties 
of finance. For credit can be given to the land by the 
State without any fear of loss, provided that there are 
other co-ordinated efforts to make the land an “ economic 
proposition ” ; and it would return enormous dividends 
in the betterment of national health, national character, 
national prosperity, and national security. 

Tue 

Experience shows that, given the possibility of profit- 
able agriculture, no single factor is more helpful to the 
establishment of a prosperous rural population than cheap 
credit. The nature of agricultural industries makes it 
necessary that much must be put into the land before 
anything can be got out: and as the soil’s yields are 
subject to the caprices of the weather and can never be 
calculated with certainty on the basis of one year’s returns, 
capital to allow the farmer to “ await the average” is 
necessary. Whether in pioneer countries, where there are 
great expenses of clearing and preparing the soil, or in 
long-settled countries, where the cost of fertilizing and 
tillage become greater, the average farmer must work 
on credit. Nearly all countries recognize this by pro- 
viding cheap credit for the man on the soil, from the great 
Powers of the European continent to the little com- 
munity of the Seychelles and the Malay States.. German 
agriculture has had its cheap credit system since 1770: 
French agriculture for the past seventy years. The 
Turks established agricultural banks in their Danubian 
Vilayet (Bulgaria) in 1863. Finland made it one of her 
first tasks of freedom to establish a comprehensive system 
of cheap credits to the farmer for land purchase, for 
cultivation and for financing co-operative trading. (I 
cite only those foreign countries where I have been able to 
study at first hand the agricultural systems.) 


Necessity or Cneap CRreEpiIr. 


SysteMs IN THE DoMINIons. 

All the Dominions and Colonies of the British Empire 
follow without exception the principle of helping the man 
on the land with cheap money, and have proved that they 
‘an thus confer on him the greatest of benefits without 
loss to the State. 


The Australian example is fairly typical. In Australia 
there is cheap credit available for :— 

1. The farmer who wishes to get out of the hands of private 
money-lenders, or the farmer who wishes to lay out capital in the 
improvement of his holding. 

2. The man who buys a farm from the State on credit terms, 

3. The tenant farmer desiring to buy his farm from his landlord, 

4. The farmer needing to finance his current operations on 
short credits. 

5. Combinations of agricultural or fishery producers wishing 
to establish cold storage, tobacco-curing works, jam factories, 
wineries, &e. 

The governing principle is that money is lent at the 
rate which the Government pays on its own borrowings 
plus a small fraction for administration, and for reserves 
against losses and plus (in case of long term loans) a 
proportion of the principal to liquidate the loan within a 
number of years (generally about 30). 


Cuear Crevir SHoutp nor MEAN Swunsipy. 
With prudent administration this cheap agricultural 
credit costs nothing to the State. The balance-sheets of 
the various Credit Foncier systems in Australia in 1911 
showed a net profit of £27,233. The balance-sheets sine 
the War would not show so well because normal opera- 
tions have been loaded with various schemes, such as 
those for the settlement on the land of discharged soldiers, 
where the “ loan ” was, in part at least, recognized to be a 
gift. But from the experience of the Dominions and of 
foreign countries it is established that a system of cheap 
agricultural credit need involve no losses, provided that 
the land industries are given a fair chance in other respects, 
The total amount outstanding as agricultural credit 


advances in Australia in 1924 was £66,262,000. This in 
a country with a population of about six millions. With- 


out suggesting that conditions are exactly analogous, on 
this scale Great Britain would have about £500,000,000 
invested to-day in cheap agricultural credits. But if the 
Trish Land Purchase loans are left out of the reckoning, 
the amount actually devoted to this purpose is trifling. 
Great Britain has given to Ireland cheap agricultural 
credit in plenty: England and Scotland, where in a 
special degree land can suffer from “ mean ” farming and 
calls for a great capital expenditure, have been almost 
wholly ignored, for no other apparent reason than they 
did not acclimatize the sport of 
Where provision for credit in England has been made, 
it has been on niggling lines, and in its administration 


landlord-shooting. 


further niggling limitations have been imposed, as the 
“Statement of Policy” of the Central 
Association (1925) shows. Perhaps Parliament and the 
Civil Service have been thinking, more or less consciously, 


= 


Landowners’ 


on the lines that British agriculture cannot be made to 
pay without some shelter in its home markets, and that 
credits to it are therefore not 
present. The report, just issued, on the Small Holding 
Colonies Acts, 1916 and 1918 
in a future article 
the sound policy is not to withhold the credit syster-, 


sound investments at 
to which I shall refer again 
certainly suggests that. But surely 
which every other country gives to its farmers, and which 
we have given to the Lrish farmers, but to take steps to 
make our farming land a good investment. 


Our Post-War Experience. 


other 
strictly necessary, I have ‘already sugeested: (1) the 


Two steps, the one strongly advisable, the 


complete simplification of land titles so that 


l : -, 
ho parricrs 
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of legal costs will remain to delay the vesting of the land 
in the people who can put it to the best use; (2) the 
immediate adoption of a generous policy of education to 
train all ranks of an army of agriculturists. Other steps 
will be future articles. On this cheap 
agricultural credit question I must be content for the 
present with a conclusion, subject to a proviso, for I 
dare not suggest that some hundreds of millions should 
be made available for agricultural credits doomed to 
waste away in the fashion told of in the report referred 
to above. It is this :— 

That British farming cannot be made to pay without 


discussed in 


generous supplies of cheap credit: that such supplies are 
now available to our farmers’ competitors overseas, but are 
not available to them, but could be made so without risk as 
part of a sound agricultural policy. 

sritish farming has had a bitter experience of lack of 
credit, since post-War taxation made it necessary for many 
great landowners to pass over their agricultural estates to 
small farmers. The standard of productive farming has 
deteriorated on the average, because of the lack of capital 
at the command of the new owners. Though the land 
has had the advantage of the enthusiasm of this new 
body of owners, the disadvantage of sparseness of capital 
has more than counterbalanced this, and the net effect 
has been retrogression. Before the War the British land 
was without sheltered markets, without the help of 
co-operative organization in selling its products, without 
the subsidies towards its transport charges available to 
But it did have some cheap 
Now that 
has been largely withdrawn by foree of circumstances, 
and the land feels the pinch. FRANK Fox, 


most of its competitors. 


eredit from the good will of great landlords. 


(Neat article: Marketing and Transport.) 


A Run of Luck 


_ an immense difference it makes ! More 
"especially, of course, when your ordinary external 
life is drab and dim—and whose isn’t sometimes ?— 
when you are travelling about in third-class railway 
carriages, or staying in provincial hotels, or just spending 
the week-end in London when you thought you were 
going to get away into the country. 

At such times, you realize, you have two delicately 
two distinct and parallel 
an inner and an outer, running along 


There is the outer stream in which 


separate lives streams of 
consciousness ; 
beside each other. 
you must swim when you are attending to the things 
around you, showing your ticket to the guard, paying 
your bill at the hotel or getting up in the morning. And 
then, when this outer stream is running meagrely and 
thin, you find the other stream of conscience, the life, 
unaffected and untroubled, independent of your  sur- 
roundings. And yet not independent of one external 
factor—in fact wholly, in my case at any rate, dependent 
upon it—dependent upon the beoks you are reading. 
The ideas and images, the rhythm and tone of your boek 
are the streams into which sinks 
when the outer world becomes dim and distasteful. 

The importance and reality of the two planes of 
existence varies directly ; if your external surroundings 
are very uninviting and your book very satisfying, you 
very soon become much more truly “in” the book 
than you the dusty railway carriage—or 
wherever it may be. It soon begins to matter much 
more to you what happens at the next page than at the 


consciousness 


your 


are “in” 


next station. 
It is not, fortunately, that your book “ transports ” 


you as publishers sometimes claim for their wares to 
This very likely would be only to 
The 
good book does not take you from one tedious place on 
the earth’s surface to another, but lifts you clean out 
of the whole slavery of environment ; you in 
one bound into the clear world of ideas, the one world 
in which the human spirit can move and have its being, 
unshackled of circumstance. 

And yet, we reflect, 
within the covers of a book ? 


some foreign land. 
exchange one unpleasant environment for another. 


carries 


what is this boasted freedom 
It is true that the author 
can make us free and independent of the tedious railway 
journey, unscathed by the conversation of the bagmen 
at the hotel. But only at a price; only at the price of 
complete surrender to him. When we have allowed him 
to blot out for us the whole outside world, we become a 
thousand times more his slave than we were before the 
slave of circumstance. If he disappoints us with bathos, 
if the current of his imaginative powers runs thin to a 
feeble trickle, then we must remain doubly unsatisfied, 
in the inner world as in the outer. But in fact 
one’s dependence, in drab surroundings, on the books one 


sober 
is reading is really alarming. More particularly is this a 
problem for the people who, like myself, do not choose 
half the books we read of our own free will, but plough 
through tomes which editors have sent us that we may 
appraise their worth in solemn reviews. 

Yet it is not my part to complain, for lately the fates 
have dealt kindly. As I have my daily 
books I have had with me have all 
(For 


gone about 
business the last three 
been worthy of the trust which I placed in them. 
what greater, rasher, act of trust is there than to open a 
book and allow its author to fill one’s consciousness with 
his ideas, his vision, his outlook for three or four hours of 
reading ?) 

And how different these three books 
samples of the diverse, unco-ordinated spirit of 1926. I 


were: curiou; 


wonder if anyone else has read them one after another as I 


did? They were Mr. Wells’ Clissold, Mr. Huxley's Jesting 
Pilate, and Miss Glaspell’s The Road to the Temple: cach 
about as different from the other as well could be, 
but each with a certain quality of distinction, of 
intensity of vision, which made them satisfying. Clissold, 


the great, careless work of a man of genius. Jesting 
Pilate, Mr. Huxley’s first wholly successful book ; rapier- 
sharp intelligence, now within _ his that 
he turns its point upon the enemy instead of upon 
himself. The Road to the Temple, by far the strangest, 
least competent of the three, but yet perhaps in the end 


the most interesting, the most exciting, with its queer 


control, so 


glimpses of worlds unrealized. 
All three are books to be thankful for, for they increase 


and intensify life. JouN STRACHEY, 


Home 


A wuite voad winding a green land through,— 
Here a scent o’ primrose, there a stretch o” blue ; 
A gold gorse burning on a tall hiil-crest : 

These will I be seeking when I turn me West. 


A grey mist lifting at a pale dawn’s break, 

A low wind crooning round a reed-rimmed lake, ~ 
A seagull erying o’er the ocean’s breast : 

These will I be finding when I turn me West. 


A brown thrush singing on a wild rose-spray,— 
A daft stream dancing down a wind-swept brae,— 
A blackbird calling through an Autumn gloam : 
These will I be hearing when I turn me home. 

Liam P. CLANcyY, 
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A Night in a Lapp Hut 


S I entered the hut, my host, Nils Nia, a typical 
Laplander with a hooked nose, prominent check- 
bones and tangled dark hair, courteously waved me to a 
log on the right near the hearth, the place of honour. 
Opposite were a woman and two young girls who sat 
cross-legged against the side of the hut, also two youths 
of indefinite age smoking pipes made of mazur birch. 
There were also two black Lapp dogs, one of which was 
watching one of the younger girls as she chewed a large 
chunk of smoked reindeer that she had sliced off a 
reindeer leg with a clasp knife. A large very pale-faced 
Lapp baby, wrapped in mummy-like swaddiing clothes, 
was lying in a most attractive looking reindeer skin cradle 
which was slung from the roof. 

Nowhere have I met with more fantastic and weird- 
looking costumes than those worn by Nils Nia and _ his 
family on this occasion. Nils Nia himself wore a blue 
cloth tunic ornamented with red and yellow borders 
and gathered in at the waist by a leather belt, skin-tight 
cloth breeches, moccasins turned up at the toes and a 
high-pointed cap that, decorated with a bright red 
tassel and worn at a rakish angle, gave him the appearance 
of a court buffoon. His womenfolk were attired in blue 
cloth dresses trimmed with a kind of gold braid, tight 
breeches, apparently of the same material, coloured 
kerchiefs which were fastened by quaint brooches and 
attractive red and blue lace caps. 

Unsavoury as have been some of the foods which T have 
tasted during my wanderings, few have been more 
repugnant than the compound of inferior Moka and 
reindeer milk that was now handed to me by my kind 
hosts. Taking a cup which had already been used by 
one of the company, she poured in some water and 
diligently started scraping the inside of it with her 
grubby fingers. Then, throwing out the water she 
wiped and polished the cup, poured in the coffee and 
milk and handed it to me. 

After this experience I was ready for anything and until 
bedtime amused myself by watching the antics of my 
room mates as they now started to eat their evening meal, 
The menu consisted of smoked reindeer, unfermented 
bread and coffee, which was drunk sprinkled with salt, 
Two reindeer bones were produced, one of which Nils Nia 
commandeered as head of the family while the other 
went the round of the guests. Sitting on the ground 
they all produced clasp knives and began to munch 
large chunks of meat which they pared off the bones. 
The dogs ran from one to the other getting a stray 
morsel, and when sated lay back contentedly by their 
master, who every now and then wiped his knife 
on their backs before cutting a fresh morsel for himself. 
The meal over they removed their moccasins and dropped 
down on the deerskins that were nearest them, appearing 
to fall asleep almost in the very act of lying down. 

It was some time before I realized that I, too, was 
expected to follow the general example, but when 
looking behind me IT saw a large reindeer skin that had 
obviously been placed there for my benefit I gathered up 
my knapsack and made for my improvised bed. Never 
shall I forget the horde of insects that found a home in 
my rug. The excruciating itching that they caused, 


the occasional visits of the very smelly Lapp dogs who 
persisted in treating my prostrate body as a couch, 
and the cries of the baby whom neither the milk bottle 
nor a large reindeer bone that was thrust into its mouth 
was able to pacify, made that night a memorable rather 
than a pleasing experience. 


Dup.Ley Heatricorer, 


Correspondence 


[A LeTrer FROM SWITZERLAND.] 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Although it is too early to establish definite figures, the 
result of enquiries made seems to point to there being a record 
rush to the mountains this winter. In many centres hotels have 
been booked up for some time past, at any rate for January, 
School holidays, of course, limit the period available for a 
winter sports holiday for the majority of families. Christmas 
at home is rightly a maxim of English lovers of family life, 
and the return journey has to be made in time for school or 
university term. But for those free from educational restric- 
tions, no time in the whole winter can compare with late 
January and February for perfect conditions. The hotels 
are less crowded, and less noisy, and, at any rate, at an 
altitude of 4,000 feet or over, snow and ice are better, while 
the pure delight of basking in a burning sunshine, beneath a 
cloudless sky of blue, upon a world of spotless white, can be 
enjoyed then, as at no other time. While the Engadine will 
always hold its own as a winter centre for those who can 
sustain an altitude of 6,000 feet, it is remarkable how French 
Switzerland is becoming increasingly popular. Provided one 
chooses a spot high enough, ¢.¢c., not under 4,000 fect, the 
charm of the French-speaking resorts can hardly be surpassed. 

Looking back upon Switzerland as one knew it before the 
War, it is remarkable to see how a gradual but most persistent 
migration to the mountains has set in. This does not only 
refer to tourist traflic, nor is it confined to the winter sports 
season ; the general tendency is to seek higher stations. Even 
the schools are migrating. Educational establishments in the 
valleys and on the lakes have now their mountain houses, 
whilst some, realizing the superior advantages of the higher 
altitude, have permanently set up their headquarters on the 
heights. It is sad to sce, as one sometimes can, in erstwhile 
frequented spots, palatial hotels half empty, even in full 
season, and English chaplaincies abandoned. Yet one cannot 
but feel that the move is healthy, and has come to stay, 
Davos is even contemplating an International University, 
and so far from being Utopian, the idea is taking practical 
shape in the able hands of Professor J. Kollaritz, a Hungarian 
university professor who is devoting himself to the fulfilment 
of his dream. 

Some months ago the Swiss newspapers had a surprising 
advertisement that a railway was for sale, and, in truth, the 
old mountain railway intended to connect Brigue and Disentis, 
which, not yet completed, fell into disrepair during the War, 
changed hands and is now in working order, so that now the 
Canton du Valai is in direct communication with the Engadine. 
Still a further venture in mountain has been 
inaugurated this summer, and soon Engelberg will be linked, 
up with Meiringen, Interlaken and the Bernese Oberland. 


railways 


The English coal strike has not been without its effects 
upon Switzerland, and hotel keepers have been in a state of 
great anxiety to secure their stock of coal and coke for the 
winter. As a rule Switzerland must look to Germany or 
France for her supplies, but as Germany has to send to France, 
and Franch has been selling to England, the Swiss have to 
look to Holland to a large extent for their winter supplies. 
This fact should make winter visitors a little critical 
when asked to pay for their chauffage. 


less 


An interesting experiment has recently been started near 
Villars, where a fox farm, on an extensive scale, has been 
established. For those looking out for a new cecupation, or a 
means of earning a livelihood, a visit to this farm might be of 
real interest. Although similar experiments have been tried 
in England, it is probable that the mountain climate of 
Switzerland will lend itself far more successfully to the project, 
and results will be most interesting to watch. 

The International Exhibition for Inland Navigation and 
Utilization of Hydraulic Power held at Basel 
matter of real economic interest. To-day direct navigation 
between the North Sea and Switzerland is an accomplished fact, 
and Basel harbour is linked up with Rotterdam, Antwerp and 
other ports. The Rhine-Rhdéne canal 
to the wide ramifications of French and Belgian waterways, 


has been a 


again gives access 
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A further object in view is to make the Rhine navigable as 
far as the Lake of Constance; this once achieved there will 
be direct and unimpeded connexion between the Rhine and 
the Danube, and thus a direct water route between the North 
and the Black seas. It is not easy to exaggerate the importance 
of these great works, so unostentatiously carried out, not only 
to Switzerland itself, but to all the countries thus linked up. 

The past summer was in many ways a disappointing one 
for Switzerland. The weather in the spring and early summer 
was most disheartening, and the temptation of receiving 
over 200 French franes to the pound proved so strong that 
many thousands of English tourists sought the French coast. 
Even the Swiss themselves, who usually favour their own 
resorts, went in their crowds to Italy or France, with the 
result that this little ‘‘ nation of hotel keepers” felt that an 
economic crisis indeed had come. But even if the summer 
was in some parts disappointing, the charm of Switzerland is 
so irresistible that its friendly race need never fear. It will 
always come into its own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN SWITZERLAND, 


The Theatre 


[“ TRELAWNY OF THE ‘ WELIS,’” By ARTHUR PINERO, AT 
THE GLOBE THEATRE.—Four PLAys, AT THE EVERYMAN.] 

Trelawny of the ** Wells’ was first produced in 1898. I notice 
that several dramatic critics, in 1926, have thought it their 
duty to be heavily severe upon Rose Trelawny, and that one 
or two of them have manifested their contempt for her by 
spelling her name wrong. Yet I fancy that she will survive 
longer than those of Sir Arthur Pinero’s more modern maidens 
who have known how to resist a perilous environment— 
longer, for instance, than his other “ gipsy,”’ the Lily Parradell 
of The ** Mind-the-Paint”’ Girl. Leading ladies will always 
want to show us how beautiful they can look in the costumes of 
the early ‘sixties, provided that they are allowed to modify them 
a little, and to make the coiffures of Millais’ illustrations to 
Trollope suggest something more like the shingle. 

No Rose Trelawny has ever looked so lovely as Miss 
Margaret Bannerman. What a pity that her voice, limited in 
range, cannot convey the romantic sentimentality in Rose, 
and that her experience, also limited, does not permit her, 
even in a crinoline, to “ fill the stage’ with ease! The best 
acting in this revival comes, I think, from Mr. Robert Atkins 
and Miss Margaret Scudamore, as two of those old stagers 
whose voices could at least be heard, even if their aitches could 
not; from Mr. Leon Quartermaine, who, however, suppresses 
the tender feeling in Tom Wrench; and from Miss Barbara 
Gott in the subordinate sketch of the Dickensian Mrs. Mossop. 
We must not blame the * non-theatrical ” actors for being so 
much more theatrical than the company of the ‘ Wells ” ; 
Sir Arthur Pinero made them so, and certainly it is incredible 
that Rose should have learnt naturalness, and how to appre- 
ciate the Robertsonian reforms in drama, by a stay in 
Cavendish Square, where all look and behave as though they 
were exaggerated drawings by Thackeray for one of his 
monthly parts. Here is the play’s weakness: there is no 
contrast between the theatrical and the real, the unnatural 
and the natural. Nevertheless, elaborate phrases and soft 
sentiment seem less inappropriate, less old-fashioned here 
than they did, say, in Sweet Lavender, because of the greater 
distance in time, the far-away perspective, the “ sense of the 
past,’ which the author does manage to convey with a great 
deal of charm in a good deal of caricature. 

* * * * 

Most dramatists require the space of an act at least in which 
to “ work up interest’ and define character. When, as at 
the Everyman Theatre last week, three producers present four 
plays by four authors, the working-up of successive interests 
in four sets of separate characters may become more fatiguing 
to the audience than it can have been to the producers, who 
benefited by a division of labour. 

The lightest morsel came first, in Mr. Milne’s Wurzel- 
Flummery which is already known. Mr. Milne easily reconciles 
us to a fantastic will which allots legacies of £50,000 each to 
two rival politicians, on condition that they take the name 


of Wurzel-Flummery. Personally, if offered that name, 
together with £50,000, I should accept; say that Wurzel- 
Flummery was Czecho-Slovakian, and have it pronounced 
Worzley. There are ways of evading testamentary conditions 
of this vexatious kind! 

We sank, after that, a good deal with Lord Dunsany’s 
The Lost Silk Hat. Interest couldn’t be worked up in the 
crazy figure of an evening-dressed young man, fuming on the 
doorstep of a house bathed in summer-time sunlight, and 
trying to persuade passers-by to rescue the hat he has left 
there. Though dressed in the latest style, the young man 
(Mr. Jack Melford) was apparently Victorian enough to take a 
silk hat into the drawing-room, and to put it under a sofa. 

Interest flagged again, when Mr. Michael Arlen showed us 
a forlorn lady named Shelmerdene dressing for dinner, in a 
room that seemed to be inexplicably dark, until we realized 
that darkness was needed for a ‘ transparency,’ in which we 
dimly discerned the lady’s husband (lost for ten years) trying 
to get back to her on the telephone. Thrill of that once-loved 
voice ! Quavers of regret! This comes of the Post Office’s 
misguided advice to “‘say it by telephone’’—a phrase I 
suggest as an alternative title for Mr. Arlen’s twenty-minutes’ 
chatter about nothing. 

Lastly, interest revived, for Mr. Granville-Barker’s Rococo— 
that riotous caricature of a stuffy family’s competition for a 
gilded vase, which is fortunately smashed in their quarrel 
about it. This is an amusing trifle in itself. It was made 
uproariously funny by the richly comic acting of Mr. George 
Carr as the bewigged little man whose connoisseurship recog- 
nizes *‘ pure rococo’ in the vase, and by Miss Muriel Aked’s 
manner of dropping acid remarks into the turmoil, as she sat 
and surveyed it from her sofa, and then majestically rose to 
box the ears of the man in the red wig. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 


Art Exhibitions 


[MopERN Frencu PAINTERS AT THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES.] 


Tne group of twenty-five paintings by contemporary French 
artists at the Knoedler Galleries are seen under the best 
conditions, and form an exceedingly attractive show. They 
offer no great surprises in new names or unexpected develop- 
ments, but include some very choice examples. The small 
still-life by M. Henri Matisse is a lovely example of the more 
sober side of his talent, so large is it in design, so sure in 
taste, and beautiful in quality of paint. Who else could make 
simple black, white, ochres and green yield such richness of 
colour effect? By this enviable painter there are also a 
seascape of great brilliance but less sensibility, and a delightful 
Femme & Vombrelle, in which the movement of the figure, 
and the landscape background, are evoked with a summary 
lightness and ease that conceals great knowledge. 

The deeper and more masculine notes of M. Derain are 
found in two landscapes, rather harsh but solemn and powerful 
in design, a flowerpiece, and two figure studies. A tiny buste 
de femme has astonishing fullness of form, and vivacity in 
the placing of rich black notes. Madame Marie Laurencin 
stays in the charming road she has discovered. Hers is an 
art of surface decoration; she is rather the Conder de nos 
jours, but her Ronde des petites filles is exquisite in 
movement and design. Two little panels by Seurat are both 
fine studies, one of the movement and volume of a figure against 
bright water, the other of arabesque and colour contrast for 
a portion of the “ Grande Jatte.” There are characteristic 
street scenes by Utrillo, three pictures by Bonnard, including 
an amusing early example of the rather over-conscious pattern 
design of the ’nineties and others by Signac, Marquet and 
Roussel. But scarcely a picture here is negligible or without 
some beauty. 

HvusBert WELLINGTON. 
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Country Life and Sport 


A New Era IN CONSERVATION. 

The first results of a country scheme very dear to the 
heart of the late Lord Milner are just becoming visible in 
the Garden of England, and the event is worth the attention 
of every County Council, indeed every country-lover in 
Britain. Lord Milner lived at Sturry Court, the remnant 
of a glorious Elizabethan House a mile or two outside Canter- 
bury. A very picturesque barn, probably one of the longest 
and best constructed in England, is as fair to look upon as 
the house itself. Lord Milner was, of course, in the eyes of 
a large part of the public, one of the group of public men 
described by Disraeli as “ prancing pro-consuls* ; but his 
mind, at least in one aspect, was the mind of the Happy 
Warrior. He was an ardent botanist, with ‘* master bias,” 
at least in the last twenty years of his life, to 

“ Home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes.” 


There in his Elizabethan setting he designed a most English 
garden, and lived long enough to see his yew hedges assume 
the solidity of architecture, or rival the brick garden-houses 
that Sir Reginal Blomfield built by them. When he died the 
whole was offered as a permanent memorial to the Royal 
Horticultural Society, who showed a lamentable lack of 
courage and imagination in refusing the generous offer. 
What Lord Lambourne and the Council of the Society 
rejected was accepted the other day by the oldest school in 
the south of England. 

The offer was made, lest Sturry should be absorbed into 
industrial Kent, into the coal-fields that are about to banish 
the wheatfields ; and so this intimate memorial to Lord 
Milner be wiped out. For he was almost as busy those last 
years with the Garden of England, as with his own plot. 
And he achieved a wholly remarkable, if preliminary, success. 
By his personal energy and influence he induced nearly a 
score of local councils to make common cause, to join hands 
in a campaign for saving Kent from “ uglification,”’ an ugly 
word for an ugly process. A survey of the whole district 
was undertaken, and the illustrated book, in which a huge 
rural planning design was outlined, is likely to be an historic 
volume. The new art, the new movement for rural planning 
is being founded on it; and Mr. Abercrombie, professor in 
the * Department of Civic Design” in Liverpool University, 
is likely to be recognized as the chief pioneer. The fruits of 
the campaign, as I have said, are at last becoming visible 
and palpable. The first houses of the first mining village, 
with its adjacent agricultural belt, are being erected. That 
is one thing. The other is that an organization has been 
formed, and will in a very short while have a local habitation 
as well as a name, by aid of which any rural planner or con- 
servator in any part of Britain may have the advantage of 
past experience and of the accumulated thought of the men 
and women who have concentrated their brains on the theme. 

% * * * 
A ROAD-MAKING SUGGESTION. 

The importance of saving rural England from the builder 
of *“* concrete mendacities *” was discussed recently in the 
Spectator. I return to the subject, partly to indicate the rapid 
progress made, partly to urge on the new organization a 
certain small addition to their activities. Along some of the 
new arterial roads, for instance half-way between London and 
Folkestone, deep cuttings have been dug and they are as ugly 
as some railway cuttings. It would cost very little, and would 
help to maintain the banks, to plant there glacis with flowers 
and bushes suited to the soil and sites. They could be made 
as good to look upon as, say, the coal-tips ingeniously planted 
with trees and shrubs by the first Lord Aberdare in South 
Wales. These roads are magnificent, but to pass from a 
bare cutting to a ribbon of tea-shop shacks and oil advertise- 
ments is to be back on a railway station on the Nullarbor plain. 
England clean vanishes. 

* * * ® 


More. Docs. 

The next of the great dog-shows will contain much evidence 
of the invincible capacity of the British for finding and making 
new varieties. The very newest sort is a dog of peculiar parts ; 


and its home and origin happen to be very familiar to me. It 
comes froma shire known for geod historical reasons as ** Little 
England beyond Wales,” to wit Pembrokeshire ; and it has a 
name that is not uncongenial to that wild and beautiful 
country. For an unknown number of years in that land of 
little fields and stone walls, where animals are much more 
important than crops, the many smallholders have sent out 
terriers to bring home the cattle ; and the best of the drivers 
was always a “ Corgi.” Some were carefully bred to keep the 
points true, but it is only now that the race is coming into 
the lime-light ; and it will no doubt for the future possess a 
proper stud-book of its own. Their inherited instinct to nibble 
at the heels of standing cattle and to escape the angry kick by 
crouching, is perhaps their queerest habit, but their popularity 
will spring from the combination of quick ears and a wide 
forehead. This gives them a gay and engaging appearance 
in harmony with their energetic and companionable character, 
8 * * * 


A SuGar-BEET DISCOVERY. 

It is a cheering sight in East Anglia on any one of these winter 
days to watch the last and latest of our harvests. For 
though too many districts in rural England are losing men 
and women, several are gaining prosperity where sugar-beet 
is being grown; and happily the plant is found to flourish 
in land that few suspected of sufficient quality. There is a 
land-owner in Essex who has now proved, against most of 
the critics, that the heavy soil in his neighbourhood grows 
excellent beet. More than this, his demonstration has con- 
vineed a number of his neighbours that there is moncy in 
the crop and that rural revival follows the more intensive 
methods that it entails. The wide and deep prejudice against 
the new root is indeed wholly disappearing, largely owing 
to such individual experiments and ocular demonstration 
that the crop does more than give a good return: it per- 
manently enriches the soil by making a new strata available, 
and by supplying, in some degree, its own manure. In the 
old phrase, it ** bottles sunlight ” at a greater speed than any 
other cultivated plant on the English farm. A large farmer 
in South Lincolnshire has been quite converted to the crop 
against his early prejudices by proof of the value of the 
green leaves both as fodder and as manure. There will soon 
be fifteen factories in Britain. No man in our time has had 
so many temples raised in his honour as Lord Denbigh, the 
supreme pioneer of the new industry, and a word should be 
said for Mr. Alfred Wood, who has guided the propaganda, 
with altogether exceptional skill and persistence. 

* * * * 


Tue Lire or Captive Birps. 

The recent escape of an old parrot and its dislike of freedom 
suggests a still unsolved problem whether birds in captivity live 
longer or less long than in the wild. Certainly the record of a 
number of captives —including such essentially wild and free 
birds as the lark—contain surprising examples of longevity. 
Some of the small birds have lived in cages for sixteen years 
without suffering any particular malady ; and few field natura- 
lists believe that small wild birds live as long as twelve years. 
Perhaps their happiness in captivity is also an unsolved 
problem. I have always felt that of all the creatures in the 
Zoo in Regent’s Park, the eagles and vultures look the most 
miserable and least suited to captivity, and I see that Miss 
Royden feels the same. But later evidence has proved to me 
that they extract a certain amount of fun out of life. They 
have certain Cockney friends, who play hilarious games with 
them at frequent intervals within the cage ;_ and these play- 
fellows are persuaded that the vultures are not in the least 
miserable. They at least delight in their meals and keep or 
even develop a spirit of playfulness, like the obviously happy 
bears and squirrels. The restive desire for freedom or for 
the free play of life is lost by disuse, as it is not in the hyenas, 
for example, and perhaps the wolves. It is probably always 
a mistake to release birds that have been for any length of 
time in captivity. Like the prisoner of Chillon, even they 

“Regain their freedom with a sigh.” 
W. Beach Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


THE KING’S TITLE 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Srr,—I venture to submit that the title, ‘“ George the Fifth, 
by tle Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India,” contains at least two implications to 
which exception might reasonably be taken by those con- 
cerned. The first is that the geographically delimited territory 
known as * Ireland” is a political unity ; the second, that the 
Protestant Faith is alone ‘‘ defended’ or protected by the 
Crown. Neither of these implications is true, and they should 
not therefore, I suggest, be incorporated permanently in His 
Majesty's official style and title. 

I am well aware that, constitutionally, the position of 
Northern Ireland is not identical with that of Scotland or of 
Wales, but I think it would be little more than mere pedantry 
to attempt to emphasize in such a title the manner or degree 
in which this position is unique withinthe ** United Kingdom.” 
Could we not therefore substitute “. . . of the United King- 
dom ” (viz., England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland), 
* of the Irish Free State and of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, King...” ? 

Turning to the second point it is quite true that the title of 
Defender of the Faith was originally intended to refer to the 
Reformed or Protestant Faith alone: but that was when 
there were, in effect, only two rival Faiths in the field, and 
when animosity ran higher than it does to-day. At the 
present time His Majesty's subjects include many thousands— 
Roman Catholics, Jews, 
To all of these impar- 


indeed millions—of Protestants, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, Brahmins. 
tially is freedom granted and protection extended by the 
Crown. Should not then the title in this respect be altered 
by dropping the definite article? “ Defender of Faith” 
would imply what is the fact, namely, that any Faith sincerely 
held is permitted full liberty and granted full protection by 
the Crown. 

The full style and title thus amended would read : 

“ George the Fifth, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, of the Irish Free State, and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of Faith, 
Emperor of India.”—1I am, Sir, &e., 

W. Wrate.y Sita. 
Air Defence Experimental Establishment, 
Biggin Hill Aerodrome, nr. Westerham, Kent. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sirn,—The question of the King’s title, referred to in your 
* News of the Week” of November 27th, reminds us that no 
official consideration has been given to the effect of the 
foundation of the Irish Free State upon titles and symbols of 
Royalty and British nationality. In the case in point, for 
instance, if Ireland is mentioned at all, only Northern Ireland 
is associated with Great Britain and deserves special mention. 
The Irish Free State is a Dominion and is also “ beyond the 
sea” (i.e., the Irish Sea which separates it from Great Britain, 
where are the King’s residences and headquarters of govern- 
ment) so it should reccive anonymous inclusion among the 
other ** Dominions beyond the Seas.” 

The term ** United Kingdom ” may stand, for it still includes 
two kingdoms (England and Scotland) under one Government, 
not to mention a principality (Wales) and the Government of 
Northern Ireland. But the phrase “* United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland” is a sheer anachronism. Politically 
and racially, the Irish l’ree State is far more remote from Great 
Britain than any other of the Dominions, not excepting 
even South Africa. The Free Staters had abolished the Union 
Jack long before such a course was officially proposed in the 
South African legislature, and every sign of any connexion 
with Britain, including the Royal Arms, has been carefully 
deleted. 

Yet, while being the only one of the Dominions to reject 
these symbols of unity, the Irish Free State is the only 
Dominion that is directly represented in them! For the 
Irish cross er saltire in the Jack and the harp in the Royal 


the Editor 


Arms are heraldic devices of “ Celtic * Ireland and separatist 
aspirations with which Northern Ireland has no concern. 
This is palpably an absurd situation. The Southern Irish 
may justly complain of our making use of their devices under 
conditions that imply false pretences. The other Dominions 
may deem it unfair that one Dominion should be represented 
on national standards from which the rest are excluded. 
And to many people at home and abroad these Irish anomalies 
are as anachronistic as the fleur de lis removed from the 
Royal Arms in 1801. 

3oth standards have been changed before to suit new 
circumstances, and they should be changed again. As a 
beginning the Irish saltire should be removed from the Union 
Jack, and in place thereof I would suggest the insertion of 
a seven-pointed Imperial Star which would have the double 
significance of representing the six Dominions and India, or 
the Seven Seas to denote the Empire at large. Thus, nobody 
would be left out, even the remotest island being represented 
in the ray that stood for its sea. Greatly daring, I would also 
venture a suggestion for the amendinent of the Royal Arms. 
First Quarter, the Royal Leopards of England. Second 
Quarter, the Red Lion of Scotland. Third Quarter, the Red 
Dragon of Wales and the Red Hand of Ulster. Fourth 
Quarter, the Imperial Seven-Pointed Star.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JENKIN T. H. JENKINS, 
Gelly, Cymmer (via Port Talbot), Glamorgan. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE 
ANNULMENT OF MARRIAGE 
[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.] 
Srr,—Will the writer of 
give a plain answer to.this plain question : What relief, if any, 


the article in this week's Spectator 


is alforded by English lew to a young girl coerced by undue 
influence of a grave nature into marriage with a man whom 
she detests ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Constant READER. 

[The law, of course, provides for no relief so long as the 
husband gives her no justification for divorce or separation. 
We have to rely upon a girl of marriageable age not making 
public vows against her will and conscience. If a wife, how- 
ever, has lived with her husband for twenty-five years and 
has had children we are driven to presume that ** detestation ” 
for her husband is a convenient after-thought and certainly 
not a ground upon which those who believe in the indis- 
solubility of marriage should grant an annulment.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 

[To the Ediior of the SpecTaror.] 
Monsieur 1’ Epireur,—Appartenant & la religion appelée 
en Angleterre “Roman Catholic” jai pris le plus grand 
intérét dans tout ce qui a été publié derniérement sur le 
divorce, &¢c., y pensant sérieusement, cela m’a procuré un 
réve répondant a la conclusion indéfinie arrivée sur ce sujet 
par beaucoup de lecteurs. 

Je suis veuve depuis bien des années, mais, dans mon 
réve, mon mari ¢tait de nouveau ici-bas, et nous sommes 
allés a Teglise, oii nous avons recu le sacreinent de mariage. 
Dans un réve, on voyage vite, et je ne me rappelle rien de 
plus jusqu’a laprés-midi du jour suivant, oi: nous ¢tions dans 
une grande piéce, entourés de beaucoup d’amis. Soudainement, 
mon mari dit: ‘* puis que nous partons en voyage sitét, c’est 
mieux d’aller nous marier tout-de-suite.”’ “‘ Mais,” dis-je : “* je 
croyais que nous avions été mariés hier ”’ ; il répondit, ‘* Peut- 
étre, mais on en n’est jamais sir.” 

Recevez, Monsieur I’ Editeur, !expression de mes sentiments 
trés distingués.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Un Vrat Réve. 

[To the Editor of the SpucTaror.] 

Sir,—The essence of the question certainly is that of the 
Royal (or, if one may so express it, the civil—for it would 
apply equally in republican countries) supremacy as contrasted 
with the Papal canon-law theory of the pre-eminence of the 
ecclesiastical power. In British law, of course, that theory 
has been totally displaced since the Tudors enforced the 
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Supremum Caput statutes. Yet the matter still remains by 
no means simple. We have to consides “ie motives and actions 
of certain groups of citizens accordi.g to certain actually 
operative principles. In the view of the Roman Church, the 
ecclesiastical commands must take precedence of the State’s 
when there is conflict between the two. As the Church claims 
jurisdiction over all matters of “ faith and morals,” a huge 
part of life would fall (on this theory) within her domain. 
In such cases, the duty of Roman Catholics, according to the 
Church’s view, is as laid down by Leo XIII in his encyclical 
Sapientiae (1890): “ If the laws of the State are manifestly 
at variance with the Divine Law, containing enactments hurt- 
ful to the Church, or conveying injunctions adverse to the 
duties imposed by religion ; or if they violate, in the person 
of the Supreme Pontiff, the authority of Jesus Christ: then, 
truly, to resist becomes a positive duty, and it is a crime to 
obey.” 

The extent to which this principle actively works out in 
suffering and difficulty is nowhere more pronounced (at any 
rate, in England) than in regard to marriage. Couples, 
who are validly married in the eyes of the law, are frequently 
told that they are “ living in sin,” and must part or be re-wed. 
Unfortunately, many do not realize the absolute nullity of 
such statements in the eyes of the civil law. Many would 
bow to the ecclesiastical power, even if they did, and, in such 
cases, no doubt the problem is insoluble. Probably, however, 
these are only a minority of the cases. 

Mitigation of the problem might probably be achieved were 
the legislature to take some such cognizance of the matter as, 
I believe, has been done in New Zealand, where it is a statutory 
offence to say that any valid marriage (valid, that is, in the 
eyes of the civil law) is not really valid. In a matter with 
which society is so intimately concerned as it is with marriage, 
the civil power has a clear right so to enact. In any case, 
many people think some legislative notice of this problem 
is needed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. Poynter. 

106 Gillespie Road, Highbury, N.5. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 

Sir, —In his article upon page 950 of your issue of March 27th, 
an anonymous writer asserts: (1) “ The facts (sic) may be 
briefly stated. ... For twenty-five years the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough lived together.” This is notoriously 
untrue. (2) “‘ The sons in the eyes of Rome are bastardized.” 
This, equally, is untrue. (3) ‘* We can only be thankful that 
this country is governed under the Act of Supremacy .. .” 
and a marriage law which bastardized the heirs cf the Earls 
of Berkeley, Egremont, and Strathmore a hundred years ago 
and has never yet been reformed. 

As a Scotsman, I ** can only be thankful *’ that my country, 
in spite of anything that may have occurred at the Reformation, 
has preserved and upholds the Canon Law of Marriage, in 
common with most of the other civilized countries of the world, 
and ‘ can only ” hope that the Marriage Law of England may, 
in the course of another century or two, be similarly civilized. 

In conclusion, may I remind your contributor of all that 
he owes to the Rota’s refusal to annul the first marriage of 
King Henry VIII ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

C.K. Scorr-Moncrierr. 

Savile Club. 


ITALY AND FASCISM 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir, The reply to Mr. M. G. Chadwick concerning my friend 
Don Sturzo’s probable fate if he had remained in Italy is 
very simple. My friend Don Sturzo has been twice attacked 
by Fascist bands before coming to England where he did not 
certainly come as a mere voluntary exile. Mr. M. G. Chad- 
wick has merely to go through the files of the Tevere, the 
Impero and the Popolo d'Italia, the three leading Fascist 
papers, to find that the incitement to murder the most promi- 
nent of the exiles and the manner in which Don Sturzo is 
mentioned are constant confirmations that the hypothesis 
he protests against is far from groundless, especially if we 
keep in mind that the Fascist Press merely prints what the 
Duce bids it to print. 

Does Mr. Chadwick possess any proof that Don Sturzo is 
considered by Fascists and by the Duce in a light different 


ee 


from the ex-Prime Minister, Signor Nitti, or Prof. Salveminj 
against whom cold steel has been invoked or from such victims 
of Fascist violence as Signor Amendola (also an ex-Minister 
of the Crown) or Signor Gobetti, the promising intellectua} 
editor of Turin ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANGELO CRESPI 
(Head of Italian Dept., 
Birkbeck College, London University), 


MARIE’S VISIT TO AMERICA 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—Well, the excitement is all over. Queen Marie of 
Rumania has come and gone. Our republican knees are yet 
stiff from the abject kowtowing imposed on them by descen- 
dants of those who only saw red when a king was mentioned, 
It is true, the royal lady—how we rolled all such titles under 
our tongues !-was very handsome and beautifully dressed, 
and that she had a simplicity of manner very different from the 
arrogance of our plutocratic dames, but for the life of me I 
haven't been able to discover that there is anything else about 
her to cause the wild sensation her presence evoked. Can it 
really have been that, in the outstanding republic of the world, 
the mere fact of her being a queen was the reason for all the 
crowding and pushing to get just a look at a lady who seems 
to have no other claim to distinction ? 

And now—alas, alas! Everyone is criticizing, quarrelling, 
fault-finding. One reads in the newspaper that two American 
gentlemen attending on the royal party actually slapped 
each other’s faces—right before the queen! Wasn't that a 
pretty sight to show before a queen ? No doubt she treasures 
it among many others odd and amusing that occurred to her 
in this country. Even the hoboes—the genus tramp— at their 
annual “ congress ”’ presided over by * the millionaire hobo,” 
published their query, pertinent and impertinent, to the 
authorities, “‘Why should the railroads be permitted to 
furnish free transportation to Queen Marie and her party 
when a hobo has to ride the bumpers?” You may not 
believe such a farcical story, but it appeared in every paper. 

Spokane’s reception of the queen was very dignified and 
suitable ; one felt proud of one’s city ; but, alas! the next 
day all the papers were alive with complaints from Tom, Dick 
and Harry that the police had permitted Prince Nicholas to 
drive his automobile through the streets at 65 miles an hour. 
The police filled up the next day's papers with flat denials. 
The people had “ changed their minds a trait of the 
American people you all learned about during the Peace 
negotiations.—I am, Sir, &c., 


QUEEN 





L. N. Brown. 

1735 West Point Road, Spokane, Wash., U.S.A. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—A Public School whose sons render no public service is 
miscalled ; and should be renamed ‘“* A Private School for 
the Sons of the Rich.” Formerly the Public Schools sent up 
many more candidates than there were vacancies for com- 
missions in the line, while many of the cleverer boys went 
to the *“* Shop ” or entered the * Indian Civil.” 

The conditions ef that service are now such as few 
ean submit to without Joss of self-respect ; and the boys 
from the secondary schools who are lured into it are probably 
ignorant, until too Jate, of the realities of Indian life to-day. 
Our present Public School boys may have lost the military 
spirit simply because they are ** post-War” boys, though the 
virility displayed by men from other schocls hardly bears 
out that supposition. Is there not another explanation ? 
Christianity supplies the motive power both for patriotism 
and for social service. 

May it not be that for some reason or other there are few 
live teachers of Christianity in our schools at present. and 
our boys are perishing spiritually for lack of vision? It is 
notorious that there is a dearth of candidates for the Christian 
ministry. How could this be, if, in our Public Schools 
Christianity was taught as the religion of Life and Hope? - 
I am, Sir, &e., 


men 


C. Poyntz SANDERSON, 
Ilon. C.F, 
Emsworth, Hants. 
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JAMES AUGUSTINE CRESSWELL ATKINS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin. May I, on behalf of the Staff of the English-Speaking 

Union, express the deepest sympathy with Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 

Atkins in the loss of their only son, who had been a valued 

member of its staff for the past three years? His death at 

the early age of 25 has cast a deep shadow over us. 

Atkins had taken a great interest in the Union’s purchase 
of Dartmouth House, and above all in the opening of the Page 
Memorial Library, of which he was to have been in charge. 
He made friends wherever he went. His death is a tragedy.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

EVELYN WRENCH. 
Hon. Secretary, English-Speaking Union. 

Darlmouth House, 387 Charles Street, London, W.1. 


BROADCASTING BIRTH-CONTROL 
[Vo the Editor of the Sercrator.| 
Sirn.—As there appears to be much misconception in regard 
to what I said on the subject of birth-control during the 
broadeast debate on “Is Science Bad for the World ?”’ on 
November 16th, I should like to have the opportunity of put- 
ting my words on record. They were as follows : 

* Birth-control is capable of great harm, if it is not regulated ; 
but its absence would lead to greater harm. It therefore 
must be regulated and supervised by the State ” (er, I would 
now add, by the medical profession), ** and the nation should 
allow no interference on the part of prudery or of religious 
intolerance. .. . Ifere I was interrupted. 

I claim that this statement was neither extreme nor one. 
sided. Whether subjects like “ birth-control” should ever 
be mentioned on the wireless is another issue altogether. To 
me personally, letters such as that of Sir James Marchant 
appear to add point to the fear which has been expressed that 
State control of broadcasting might well tend to dullness and 
sterility through a banning of all controversial matters. Had 
broadcasting been possible in 1859, doubtless no expression 
of opinion would have been allowed over the wireless on the 
shocking question of whether man had not been specially 
created, but had evolved from animals. 

However, I am here only concerned to defend myself from 
the imputation of having abused my privileged position at the 
microphone. I should also add that a year ago I was invited 
to give a series of wireless talks on biology and human life 
and that no objection was then raised by the B.B.C. to the 
brief references to birth-control which I there made. I 
therefore conclude (and earnestly hope that I am correct) 
that though the policy of the B.B.C, may be against the 1:.ising 
of the question in a controversial way in debate, this does not 
preclude the topic from ever being mentioned over the wireless 

I am, Sir, &e., 


JunIAN S. TUX wey. 
King’s College, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sm,—The recent debate in the National Assembly of the 
Church of England has once more raised the question, What 
is Sunday in future to be? The Puritan Sunday has, I 
am afraid, gone beyond recall. It has been practically 
destroyed by a varicty of circumstances such as education, 
the facility of communication, and the transformation of 
England from a rural into an urban country. There is only 
too much reason to fear that, if the Church seeks to revive 
the Puritan Sunday in all its rigidity, her voice will be not so 
much resisted or resented as ignored. 

The Church will command the assent of all classes in the 
nation, if she pleads that Sunday should be everywhere 
maintained as a day of rest. To the working-class above all 
the weekly day of rest is an incalculable boon. It is probably 
true, as Lord Beaconsfield once said, that the religious princi- 
ple, and that principle alone, will be found strong enough 
to maintain the weekly day of rest, “the most valuable 
blessing ever conceded to man.” 

But the Church may well go further. She may insist that 
the Sunday should be a day not only of rest but of worship. 
It is the primary object of every God-fearing man or woman 
to take part in Divine worship on Sunday and if “ the fear 


of God,’ as Froude has declared. “ made england great, and 
no nation was ever made great by any other fear,” then 
public worship becomes a duty’ not religious alone but 
patriotic. 

But I hope and think a concordat between the advocates 
of the Sunday as a day of rest and worship and the organizers 
of games on Sundays is not impracticable. There is no general 
desire to secularize Sunday. 

The promoters of athletic games on Sundays would, I think, 
agree that games should not begin until after the hours of 
Divine Service in the morning, and that they should be 
recreative games only, not such highly organized games as 
would involve a great amount of unnecessary travelling. 

In a word it will be the wisdom of the Church not wholly 
to oppose, but to guard and guide, the recreation which has 
now come to be an almost inevitable part of life on Sundays. 
The old order is changing, it cannot be wholly restored ; 
but by a timely appreciation of the new conditions of life 
in the twentieth century the Church may hope to retain 
her elevating snd consecrating influence upon the national 
life.—T am, Sir. &e., J. KE. C. WEtipon. 

The Deanery, Durham. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 

| To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir, In Me. St. John Ervine’s very interesting letter on 
this topic in your issue of last week he suggests that the 


American aflirmative “ vah”’ is a corruption of the word 


“yes.” IT am inelined to doubt this. 1 think it rather a 
survival of the old English ** yea,” which, although pronounced 
nowadays “yey.” was undoubtedly pronounced in Shake-. 
speare’s time as a diphthong -* yehah.” An American 


friend of mine, a native of one of the Old England States, 
always pronounced it in this way, giving the “e” the Old 
English sound of the French “¢,° and the “a” the pure 
vowel sound. -I am, Sir, &e., Ernest Law. 


The Pavilion, Hampton Court Palace. 


[To the Editor of the Seucraror.] 
Sir,“ Yep!” Mr. St. John Ervine’s article on American 
Knglish, is largely accurate and highly interesting. But an 
American mother will usually say “Stop it!” to a child 
rather than “ Quit it!” which is thought a shade vulgar ; 
* Give over!“ would, of course, not be understood. 

As a native of Chicago who went to college in Ohio and 
has since lived in Texas, Kentucky, Florida, Massachusetts 
and New York, I should know a good many variants of 
* ves”; but I ean recall having heard only 18 of the 37 
listed by Miss Pound (who teaches in Nebraska). Moreover, 
the majority of them are not purposcless mispronunciations, 
but intended to express feelings. 

* Yep” is carelessly snappy and common among youths ; 
“yup” and “yaw” are usually facetious, though the latter 
is also used by Scandinavian-Americans ; * yass” is a Negro 
pronunciation, usually ~ yassir,” but it may also, drawled, 
express a sneering agreement ; “ ye-us ” is hesitant; ** yeh” 
is slovenly, ** yessir ” is servile, “ yea bo” is tough or virile. 
* Ks ” (baby talk), * var” (expressing disbelief), and ** yeth ” 
(lisping) are common enough. “ Eye-yah” is ostentatiously 
facetious and “ yum” seems only a personal peculiarity. 
The other 24 I have simply never heard. 

Of interest on the point of ** Americanisms which turn out 
to be old Englishisms *: in Texas I found the word ** wart,” 
meaning to vex or harass, very common, though I have never 
heard it elsewhere. It goes back, I believe, to an old English 
word * worrit.’—I am, Sir, &c. JouN M. Price. 

New York Herald Tribune. 


FALSTAFE’S DEATH WORDS 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,-- I have before me a copy of Shakespeare, edited by the 
late Charles Knight, and I find that he approves the text of 
the Second Folio, as published by the late Mr. Payne Collier, 
in which the sentence appears as “ for his nose was as sharp 
as a pen on a table of green frieze,” which I have always 
believed to be by far the better rendering.—I am, Sir, &c. 
M. Heriace. 
Hythe. Kent, 
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FUEL ECONOMY 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—-May one express the earnest hope that the new habit— 
which was acquired during the mining dispute—of using coal 
thriftily, will survive the withdrawal of the restrictions upon 
the sale of that commodity ? Surely fuel economy ought to 
begin near the source? Why should we be permitted to 
send coal up to heaven in filthy smoke, when from every ton 
of it there might be obtained 14 ewts. of brightly burning 
smokeless fuel, large quantitics of petrol and other valuable 
by-products ? 

It is encouraging to read that a further effort is about to be 
made at Barnsley to transmute coal by the low-temperature 
carbonization process. Is there any reason why Mr. Baldwin's 
benediction of private enterprise should be extended from the 
old coal to the new? I should have thought that it was a 
matter of public concern to tear aside the deadly smoke pall 
which in these winter months covers “* England’s green and 
pleasant land.”’—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Tlarry Day, 

House of Commons. 


THE PROSPECTS OF FRANCO-GERMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—To those who in September rejoiced in the hopes raised 
by Germany’s entry into the League, and particularly in 
the prospects of European reconciliation conjured up by the 
Briand-Stresemann talk at Thoiry, subsequent weeks brought 
disillusion. 

Will European statesmen at Geneva in December again 
be thinking in terms of Thoiry? Or has the effort after a 
real Franco-German understanding already entirely failed ? 
A visit to Berlin in November provided an opportunity to 
seek an answer to these questions. Talks with Government 
quarters will, no doubt, be discounted as prejudiced. In the 
teeth of an obvious rebuff the German Government refuses 
to admit the failure of Thoiry, if by ** Thoiry’’ be meant 
a reasoned trend in the direction of understanding with 
France. One particular tentative formula for the achievement 
of that understanding has broken down—the proposal, 
namely, for the partial mobilization of German railway 
bonds in return for accelerated evacuation of the Rhineland 
&e. But the tendency—indeed the imperative compulsion—- 
towards a final liquidation of the difficulties still outstanding 
between the two countries remains and will, it is insisted, 
in due course find the appropriate mode of expression. 

That the Thoiry policy in the wide sense indicated above 
has, and will continue to have, the support of the Socialists 
goes without saying. From the main party of the Left, 
therefore, the German Government has nothing to fear. 
What of the Right? Here again personal contact gave 
encouraging results. That portion of Nationalist opinion whieh 
needs to be taken seriously, and which is now manoeuvring 
for a position in the Government, is by no means hostile to 
the policy of understanding with France in the interest of 
reconstruction and peace. 

Wherever in fact one direcis one’s enquiries — apart from 
the extreme Left and extreme Right—one finds a plain 
common-sense recognition of the practical necessity of 
eliminating war as far as is humanly possible, and of 
organizing peace. Germany wants peace—and lasting peace 
— if only as the first requisite of steady development in the 
economic field. 

The full fruition of these hepes, however, depends not on 
Germany alone. It is one of the misfortunes of the War and 
the years which have followed that the psychological barrier 


separating the former belligerents is still of an almost 
insuperable magnitude. Notwithstanding the exchanges 


of Ambassadors and newspaper correspondents and the 


necessary intercourse through trade, opinion in each of the 
two great groups of ex-belligerent countries remains almost 
wholly unconscious of the real quality of public fecling in 
the other. Herein lies a great danger, for through this ignor- 
ance each party to a would-be rapprochement may impose 
a psychological strain on the other which is beyond the 
capacity of public feclizg to bear. 


a 


Germany feels that by voluntarily reaffirming in the 
Locarno Treaties her acceptance of the Western frontier and 
by forswearing all arbitrary recourse to force she has made 
her essential contribution to the vital needs of France. Wil] 
France now make a commensurate concession to her? Ip 
other words will France withdraw her troops within a 
reasonable period from German soil and her military com- 
missions from German territory ? 

Is it to be a clean sweep on both sides of the factors that 
breed war, or are the concessions to come from Germany 
alone ? In the one ease the coming meeting at Geneva may 
prove another milestone on the road to lasting peace. Ip 
the other the prospect is bleak indeed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. E. ELLINGTON WriGurt, 

Hempstead House, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


“WHY I HATE THE ZOO” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Str,—Miss Maude Royden’s article on the Zoo reminds me 
of a saying of the late Dr. W. L. Watkinson: ‘* One would 
like to know what the eagles think of ‘ the spacious aviary’ 
at the Zoological Gardens.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

EDWARD WEAVER, 

24 Devonshire Gardens, Cliftonville, Margate. 
HOW TO MAKE BRITISH FARMING PAY 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of November 27th you published a 
letter from *“* An Essex Landowner,” concerning the tenant- 
farmers of England. Would it not have been better if the 
writer had had the pluck to sign his name to his venomous 
and untrue attack ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. Carrer. 
Langley House, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 


PROFESSOR PAGENSTECHER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Re the letter of Mr. Howard Hodgkin in your issue of 
Nov. 6th I was informed while staying at Wiesbaden in 1911, 
that the original Oculist of this name who had visited Queen 
Victoria had died some years previously from the effect of 
a gun accident; and that the present oculist of the same 
name was a relative who had taken over the practice 
I am, Sir, &ce., i. F. 


Poetry 


Youth Immortal 


* Youtu is a wreath of roses,” 
A bard of Judah said, 

* But soon “tis sere and scentless ; 
All things at last lie dead.” 


Ah, no! that dewy garland 
Time withers not nor seres, 
And still its lingering fragrance 

I feel in later years. 


My sun has set: now rises 
The moon with silver beam ; 
Yet still I know in later life 
The glamour of the dream. 


Say not the wreath will perish! 
While roses cling and climb 

The wind shall breathe their 
Until the close of time. 


sweetness 


Oh, say not youth is mortal! 
The world is ever youne ; 

While hope and spring and love endure 
The song shall still be sung. 


JouN ANDERSON STEWART. 
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DAYS ON THE HILL A GAME-RANGER’S 











By An Old Stalker 
Edited by Eric Parker 


“He writes of the high tops we 
love; his book abounds in superb 
photographs; he tells of an 
ancient sport which thrills.” 


—Evening Standard. 


15/- net. 


THE CHANGING FACE 
OF ENGLAND 
By Anthony Collett 


“Tt needs a rare combination of 
qualities to set about \riting such 
a book as this.”—7imes. 


10/6 net. 


SUNLIGHT AND 
HEALTH 
By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
“Dr. Saleeby’s book should be read by all 


doctors; but it should be read even more by 
laymen who can apply its lessons to their own 


lives."—New Statesman. 


Third Edition in the press. 


By N. W. Apperley 
Edited by E. D. Cuming 


“The book will delight sportsmen 
of to-day.”—Sunday Times. 


“An intimacy which raises the 
book above and. beyond the 
ordinary level.”—/rish Times. 


15/- net. 


HOW TO SKI 
By Vivian Caulfeild 


A hand-book for all ski-ers. This 
is generally accepted as_ the 
standard work. 


7/6 net. 


BOOKS ON HEALTH 
PRINCIPLES OF IMMUNITY 





NOTEBOOK 
By A. Blayney Percival 
Edited by E. D. Cuming 
“A romance of exciting adven- 
ture.’—Sunday Times. 
“New and really interesting 
information.” : 
—Manchester Guardian. 
18/- net. 


SKI-ING TURNS 

By Vivian Caulfeild 
“The illustrations are excellent, 
the best and most helpful that we 


have seen.”—Mr. ARNOLD LUNN. 


8/6 net. 


IN TUBERCULOSIS 


By W. Camac Wilkinson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
“This book, which is concise, informing and 
admirably written, should not be overlooked 
by any person who is even indirectly associated 


with matters of public health.”—7imes. 


5/- net. 


10/6 net. 


THREE BOOKS OF WIDE APPEAL 





GREAT TASKS AND 
GREAT INSPIRATIONS 
By the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester 

“An inspiration to read.” 
—Theology. 
5/- net. 


THE DURABLE 
SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE 


By Frederick A. Atkins 


“ A book which has given me much 
pleasure.”—Sir JAMES Barrie. 


Third Impression. 3/6 net. 


THE BRINGER OF THE 
GOOD NEWS 


By J. G. Jameson 
“Tt is clever yet simple, and it 
should have a strong appeal.” 
—Manchester Evening News. 
3/6 net. 


THE BOOK FOR BOYS THIS CHRISTMAS 





PEDRO OF THE BLACK DEATH 


By C. M. Bennett 


“Every page contains somcthing exciting, and the book holds the interest to the last word.” 


THE EXPLOITS OF 
EVANGELINE 
By Christine Chaundler 


“An amusing and original story.” 
—British Weekly. 
3/6 net. 














5/- net. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


THE HONOUR OF A 
GUIDE 
By E. M. Channon 
“Excellent."—A Guide Officer. 
3/6 net. 





22 Berners Street, London, W.1 


—British IW’ cekly. 


SUMMER AT 
HALLOWDENE FARM 
By Doris Pocock 


“A girls’ book of particular 
charm.”—Education. 


3/6 net. 
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Books for Big Children 
Memoirs of a Child 


By BASIL MACDONALD HASTINGS. 
With 50 Drawings by G. L. STAMPA. 
The Story of a Family of Eleven Children. 


“A delightful book, and will please both the young 
and the old.".—The Times Literary Supplement. 


A Feature is the Index by the Author’s 12-year 
old Daughter. 8s. 6d. net 


The “Fourth” of the 
Fernandina 


By GEORGE F. KNOX, Engincer-Lieut. 
Commander, Royal Navy (S.R.) 


“A modern saga 5 the pride of achievement 
and the joy of adventure which call Britishers of every 
generation to the glorious hazard of the sea.” 

—Birmingham Mail. 


“Should appeal to all who are interested in the 
realities of a seaman’s life."—T.P.’s Weekly. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The New Book of Trees 


By MARCUS WOODWARD. 
Woodcuts and Drawings by C. DILLON McGURK. 
tree book by the “modern Richard 


12s. 6d. net. 











A unique 
Jefferies.” 





A. M. PHILPOT LTD., 69 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. 




















Children’s Books 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by 
GEORGE SOPER, R.E. 


All uniform in size (f'cap 4to), bound in decorated 
cloth covers, with picture jackets, 4s. 6d. each. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


The Arabian Nights 


The Heroes : or, Greek Fairy Tales for my 
Children 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
The Water Babies 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Tanglewood Tales 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Tales from Shakespeare 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C. | 









































ANNUALS FOR GIFTS 


















BOY'S OWN » 


ANNUAL 
12/6 net 


A magnificent 





gift 
book containing over 
700 large pages of 
recding and pictures, 
coloured plates, and 
upwards of 1,000 
other pictures. 


ge 


THE SCHOOLB 











OY’S ANNUAL 


THE 





ANNUAL 
12/6 net 


An ideal gift book, 
containing over 700 
illustrated 
pages, coloured plates 
and hundreds of other 
pictures, 


lavishly 





ee Ruck: Sees 
Ne ae SX 








revel. 


3/6 net 
This splendid annual has 
favourite authors, in which boys of all ages will 
4 coloured plates. 


THE SCHOOLGIRL’S ANNUAL 


19 complete tales by 





pictures. 


3/6 net 
The schoolgirl does not exist who will not be attracted 
by this handsome volume, which is full of stories and 
4 coloured plates. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Children’s Books 


TuERE is a well-established belief among uncles that all 
babies like to listen to the tick-tick. Perhaps they do. 
After all, for the first twelve months of one’s life there isn’t 
in the way of spiritual refreshment very much else that offers. 
One either listens to a watch ticking or one listens to it not 
ticking. So the millionth uncle takes out his gold hunter and 
says complacently, ‘“‘ Hark to the tick-tick ”’ ; the millionth 
baby is presumed to be harking ; and, since no comment is 
made, the legend that he likes harking goes irresistibly on. 
The ideal baby-entertainer is the man with the watch. 

In something the same way the “ children’s writer” has 
established himself. ‘To a child of age to read, or to be read to, 
any book is better than no book, to which extent any book is a 
children’s book. And because, I suppose, the first ‘** children’s 
writer ” wrote in a certain way, as being the easiest way in 
which to write, a certain sort of book came to be regarded as 
the ideal “ children’s book,” and it was agreed that the writer 
of any such book might safely be referred to as one who under- 
stood completely the psychology of the child’s mind. 

** Being the easiest way in which to write.” That is the 
secret of nine-tenths of the Christmas books; and seeing the 
author so much at his ease, nobody can fail to realize that 
he is writing “for the young,” and not, like a selfish cad, 
for himself. 

Let us begin a story for children and see where it leads us. 
upon a time there was a little girl called—well, you will 
never guess what her name was, not if you had three hundred 
million guesses, and your Daddy and your Mummy and your Nanny 
all guessed too, and you read the Englishdictionary (isn’t that a 
long word ?) right through from beginning to end, including all the 
twiddly-widdly bits. Because she had a special name of her very- 
very-very own, which nobody had ever been called before, and it 
wasn’t Mary, and it wasn’t Jane, and it wasn’t Anne, and you'll 
never believe it but it wasn’t even Flibberty-gibbet. What could 
it have been ? Can’t you guess ? Not even if you hold your thumbs 
tight, and shut your eyes, and take your very very deepest breath 
like you do when you're not-feeling-very-well-this-morning-Nanny, 
and the doctor-man comes and tells you to say ‘ Ninety-nine ”! 
Well, then I shall have to tell you. Her name was Yesterday. 
Isn't that a funny name ?”’ 

It is not unfair to take this as a representative sample of the 
children’s-story manner. You see the advantage of it. So 
far the author has told us that there was once a little girl 
called Yesterday ; a matter of cight words and a certain 
amount of invention. Without taxing his inventive powers 
any further, he has written a hundred and seventy words, 
As I have said, it is the easiest way 
You can 


** Once 


and is still going strong. 
in which to write. There is nothing to stop you. 
go on and on at your ease, with your waistcoat unbuttoned 
(mutalis mutandis, if you are a woman), confident that the 
little ones are enjoying it. 

Let us turn to poetry and consider a supreme example of 
relaxation : John Gilpin; or, The Poet Unbends. It is not 
a typical ** children’s poem,” though it has been sold often 
enough as “ suitable for a child,” but it is typical of the method. 
Cowper was a poet ; he wrote The Task ; took it seriously, we 
may suppose, from 10 till 2 each morning ; but John Gilpin 
IIe had been told the story by Lady 
One must not blame him 


was another matter. 
Austen, It was a humorous story. 
for supposing that if he turned it into verse the result would 
inevitably, one might almost say legally, be humorous verse. 
At any rate it would not be serious verse, and therefore need 
not be taken seriously, not even by the author. So he “ jotted 
it down” during a “ sleepless night.” There are sixty-three 


verses init ; it should have taken him a month of the hardest 
work within the capacity of man. When we read it, we know 
why it did not take him a month. 
** Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, ‘ That's well said ; 
And for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own 
Which is both bright and clear.’ ”’ 

* Why ‘bright and clear’ ?” you ask. “ Why not?” 
answers Cowper. “‘ It helps to end the line and rhymes with 
* dear.’ ’ 

* He soon re plied, *T do admire 


Of womankind but one.’ ”’ 


Why *“ soon replied * when he obviously answered at once ; 
why “I do admire,’ when he would naturally say “I 
admire ” ? ‘ Well,” says Cowper, “ you have to have cight 
syllables in the line, and as I only had six, I put in two more. 
It still makes grammar.” 

I fancy that in verse, even if written for the young, there 
should be something more than grammar, the right number 
of syllables in a line, and correct rhymes at prearranged 
= i 
*“When Tommy saw his dog again, 

A ery he then did give, 
And took him quickly back to where 
They both of them did live ws 


intervals. write : 


—if I write this, it can only be because I am not bothering. 
Instead of spending days at it, I am working off my sleepless 
How many children’s books, one wonders, are the 


nights. 
the days, of course, being devoted 


result of sleepless nights 
to * serious’? work ? 
This brings us back to the old question, What do children 
like? The answer to the question concerns the writer for 
children as much as, and no more than, the answer to the 
question ‘** What do like ?”’ concerned 
Shakespeare or Dickens. and I have taken 
a long time coming to the obvious—a book ” 
must be written, not for children, but for the author himself. 
That the book, when written, should satisfy children must be 
regarded as a happy accident, just as one regards it as a happy 
accident if a dog or a child loves one ; it is a matter of person- 
ality, and personality is the last matter about which one can 
take thought. But whatever fears one has, one need not fear 
that one is writing too well for a child, any more than one 
lovable. It is 


men and women 
In other words 


* children’s 


need fear that one is becoming almost too 
difficult enough to express oneself with all the words in the 
dictionary at one’s disposal ; with none but simple words the 
difficulty is much greater. We need not spare ourselves. 

This, I think, is the one technical concession which musf€ be 
the use of simple words. It is, of course, annoying 
* self” to realize suddenly that 


made : 
when your second line ends in ‘ 

you are writing a ** children’s book ” and musn’t say “ pelf”’ ; 
many a poet has torn up his manuscript at this point and 
started on a sex novel, as giving him more scope, Others have 
said ** pelf’’ and not bothered. ‘They are the ones who dash 
off their poems during a sleepless night, thinking anything good 
enough for a child. But those who, as they write, are them- 
selves still children will reject “ pelf”’ instinctively as one of 
those short cuts which spoil the game. It makes writing more 
diflicult ; annoyingly so, at a moment when we were hoping to 
relax a little from the serious work of describing Life in the 
Night Clubs ; but, alas! there seems to be no help for it. 

A. A. MILNE 
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Children’s Books Reviewed By Children 


Dolittle’s Zoo. By Hugh Lofting. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


(Reviewed by Charlotte Williams-Ellis, aged 7). 


Dr. 


Dr. DOLITTLE was a very nice man who knew animal language 
and who used to be a person’s doctor and now is an animal 
doctor. 

In this book he turned his garden into a town for animals. 
These are some of the names of the houses: the Rat and 
Mouse Club,.the Rabbits’ Apartment House, the Home for 
Cross-bred Dogs, the Badger’s Tavern, the Squirrel’s Hotel 
and the Foxes’ Meeting-house. 

In the picture with the ducks the man is Dr. Dolittle. 
They are bringing him a message from Dab Dab (who was the 
doctor’s housekeeper), and she sent to tell him that he was to 
hurry home. 


F 














I liked the surprise party. I liked the punch-bowl circus. 
The white mouse in the punch-bowl cireus dressed himself 
up with some heavy black grease paint which Swizzle (the 
old clown dog of the circus in another book) had lent him 
from his own private make-up box. The white mouse 
“had waxed his whiskers so that they looked exactly like the 
long ferocious moustaches of a regular ring-master.” 
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The horrid old Jackdaw in the picture always ate the crumbs 
that were put out by the farmer's wife, and pushed the mice 
away. One day the Jackdaw was caught and put in a wicker 
cage, and Corky the mouse and his friends came and sat on 
the top of the cage. Corky came a little too near and the 
Jackdaw, put his beak through the bars of the cage and 
pulled him inside ; and he told the other mice and Corky's 
wife if they didn’t gnaw out the bottom of the cage he'd 
bite off Corky’s head. And they were able to gnaw 
out the bottom, and so Lucifer could escape and he let 
Corky go. 

I think this book is just as interesting as the other Dolittle 
books, and the other Dolittle books are very nice and few 
books are as good as them. They are as nice as Lear's 
comp!cte nonsense book, only nice in quite a different way. 


— —— —_— 


Winnie the Pooh. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


(Reviewed by Crystal Herbert, aged 11.) 


I ru1nk this book which has just been written by A. A. Milne 
is very good and well written in most ways. Though, anyhow, 
I think a male name would have been better than Winnie, 
for a bear, i.e., Johnnie the Pooh. I think it is a very good 
idea having a story about animals because every child nearly 
always likes them ; that is my main reason for liking it. ‘The 
book is about Pooh, Christopher Robin, Piglet, in which are 
related the adventures of them and of mzny other animals, 





It must be very exciting and interesting for small children, 
especially the adventures of Pooh, Piglet, and Christopher 
Robin. When Piglet was entirely surrounded by water, so 
sent a message in a bottle to Christopher Robin, or Pooh, 
whoever found it ; and when Pooh, who found it, thought it 
was a message for him, he took it to Christopher Robin, 
I felt sorry for poor old Eeyore, and I think it would have been 
better to have made him funny, instead of so woebegone 
and melancholy, 





I like some of the pictures very much indeed. especially 
the one about the owl's house, and Pooh is standing ‘outside 
looking very mystified and trying to puzzle out ** Plez Cnoke 
if an Rnsr is not Reqid ” ; while owl looks on placidly, out of 
his big round eyes. 

Then another one which shows Christopher Robin ham- 
mering on poor EKeyore’s tail, but I think his legs are wrong. 






_— 
Nor™ Pole 
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And then the last one, in which the whole family 
of animals are gazing at—** North Pole, discovered by Pooh, 
Pooh found it.” I think that is a really perfect picture. 

I personally like the book very much, except for those 
points, but without the pictures the book would be an utter 


failure, 
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Fifty 


history.” 


By THE EARL OF 


OXFORD & ASQUITH 


“An eminently lucid and readable 
Parliament during a generation and a half.’ 
Supplement, 
own times.” 
be read and 
Manchester Daily Dispatch. 


Two volumes with 8 plates 


Years of Parliament 


narrative of politics and 
*—Times Literary 

‘A notable contribution to the history of our 
Daily Mail. “ One of the very few which will 
referred to fifty years later by students of 


in cach. The sct, 50/- net 
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Outstanding 


7/6 Novels 





Lord Raingo 
by ARNOLD BENNETT 


ner and 





“A novel, con h ind 
technically of ’ perf ct a crattsmansnhip as to 
be bey criticism ord R ro will probably 
becom cl i / ‘ 
© Dazzl e fhic cy lanchester Guardian, 
re 7 ry triump re Observer. 


‘3rd Impression 


Joanna Godden Married 


and Other Stories 
by SHEILA 
] 


npression 


IK \Y E-SMITH 


* A sincere moving ch onicic of hinnan 

weaknes nd human nobility. The Sketch. 

” Livis ri racters _with th tang ot Sussex 
ng She 


a 


ck Knight 
by ETHEL M 


The Bla 


DELL 








“ Ther ! » qu lity or sthic vie \iiss 
ae I's wt ny which carries one on, if mot away. P 
lay ‘A sanet 1 i and ably 
Wrilien ro Vy 3 
2nd Tmpre ssion 
Unguenc schable Fire 
by JOAN SUTHERLAND 
Tre lin a way t 1¢ socalied masters 
wala do well te il rdee Courier. 
ae ory is swiftly told, and its current and 
\ carry the 1 1 with out slackening 
( t to the « i 1 
? i Ine ” 


[TARY ROBERTS 
HC yD V OOD 


The Bat by 


RINEHART & AVERY 


I | tua- 
tio t ) *.. x i ng series 
Monsieur by GEORGE CH \LLIS 
A vivid picture of the t “North West,” 
where Monsieur,”’ a descendant of Royal 
I iles his f ly id ti around him 
with 1 1 , and who in the end is 
1 ten woman. 
The ion Chalice 
by OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
S he devious ways of the underworld of 
icity are revealed in il tory 


Kingdom 
by FRANK H. SHAW 
Ad y conceived a n ted study 
| t confront and 


Little Man 
by CHRISTOPHER WARD 


“W humour at he draws quaint but 


© 
=] 
D 


convit human chat i 


iH Rly. 
Monsieur of the Rainbows 


by VINGIE E. ROE 





“Al ly writt i rambles and 
c i Fs 1 rand who becomes 
“ j | ent, 6/- net 
ms ° 





The Moving House of Foscaldo 
by CHARLES CHADWICK 
“ There is a rood grim, sinister atmosphere abuut 
it all, and » always want to know what will 
happen next.”’—Zimes Literary Supplement. 


Blue Lightning 2nd Impression 
by GREGORY BAXTER 


**Mr. Baxter describes a givantic conspiracy of 
the coloured races against the Whites ... the 
hook has been written not only with tmagination, 
but with a certain knowledge.’ teferce. 


Rendezvous ud Peaboexalen 
by ELISABETH FINLEY THOMAS 


“A fine dramatic story, with some excellent 
characterizations of attractive women,.’’—Daily 
Chronicle. “ A very competent book . , . far 
above the average novel.’ —Universe. 


The Red Gods Call 
y C. 


E. SCOGGINS 


** A classic of its kind... a well written, well 
constructed, thrilling tale.”"—Liverpool Daily 
Courier, 


Unresting Year 
by ALICE MASSIE 


“The characters are skilfully drawn, interest 


never flag ere It is an achievement of infinite 
credit. W'estern ——. “A clean, bright and 
interesting story.” rkshire UObsert 


“ce cE ” 
y WILLIAM LE 
** A fine, hair-raising thriller which we may 
with the letter ‘ E,’ standing for f 


The Diamond in die Hoof 
by TRAILL STEVENSON 


QUEUX 


brand 








“A style that would have we the highest 
approval from the immortai Dr. \ atson 

—Lvening Standard, 

Break Q _Day by CON O'LEARY 

A stirrit id powerful drama of a muscular, 


‘ali ind obstinate Lrishman,”’—Datly Graphic. 


A Ten-Round pene 


by RONALD CAMPBELL 


“There are ten episodes in the book (hence the 
title), 1 in each a rattlir good fight is 
deseri ibe 1 with judgment and gusto.” rting 
1 6/- net 


Lola of the Isles 


by D. NILSON MACARTHUR 





* A romantic vivi inality which 
would tantalise the most hardened cynic into read- 
ing it to the end.”’—Aberdecn Press and Journal, 
Marazan by NEVIL SHUTE 


a3 Well written and with a definite sense of char- 
acter.’ 7.P.’s and Casseli's Weekly “One of 
the be st air romances that we have read.” 


jon’s Weekly. 


° 
The Changing East 

by J. A. SPENDER 
“Full of judgment and charm in Mr. Spender’s 
most lucid manner.”’—IlWestminster Gazetic. “It 
must be ranked as one of the most useful books 
of the year."”—Birmingham Gazette, “ Few are 
nearly so well informed on Eastern topics as is 

this experienced and travelled journalist.” 
—Sheficld Independent, 
7 10/6 net 





With half-ttone frontis 


hecoetens All 

by JUDGE PARRY 
are cn raged me our judg rment 
read bre ssly on. Daily 
st Se book with a 
s and Ps gy which would 
*—-Sunday Hevald. 





plates 21/- net 


Life of prahen Lind by her daughter 
Mus. RAYMOND MAUDEF, o.ne, 


For the first time the of the “ Swe lish 
Nightingale "" is tok id in fu i by her daug thter, and 
reve als ithe charm per onality which cc »nquered 
the musical world of the Victorian days 

if , three-« ur frontispicce and 16 half- 
tone Ps s 10/6 net 


Fun on the Veld 
By EONARD FLEMMING 


“Packed with wittici of the sort we have 





come to ounees r Mr. Flemming and which 
in their way scintillate in a manner reminiscent 
of Oscar A Vild 5 Ifrican Worl 

With 16 7/6 net 


Special Gi ft Editions 


HALL CAINE 


UNIFORM EDITION 

Nice ly bound, Cloth Gilt, with monogram oa 
front, and printed in bold, pleasing type. 2/6 net, 
The Whi ite Resi The Eternal City 
The Christian The Bondman 
The Manxman The Scapegoat 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me 
The Prodi gal Son The Master of Man 


a —————— 


The “Sussex ’’ Edition of 


Sheila F» -ye-Smith 


Lambskin, rct; Cloth, 4/6 net, 

The George ‘a The Crow 
Joanna Godden Starbrace 
The End of the House of Alard 
Green Apple Harvest Tamarisk Town 
Spell Land Isle of Thorns 
The Tramping Methodist 
Three Against the World 


$$ ee? 














The Uniform Barrie 

Cloth, 5/- net. Blue Lambskin, each 7/6 net. 
The Little Minister 
Sentimental Tommy 
Tommy and Grizel 





SOLDIERS & 
STATESMEN 


1914-1918 
By Field-Marshal 
Sir William 

Robertson 


“The t t i c ribution to the 
history of the Gre: at WY: ur th at has yet been 
made from tl bri ish point of view.” 
Manchester Guardian * Nobody speaks on 

uch viial subjects with a greater measure 
of authority.”—Merning Post. * Ranks 
among the first and most valuable of the 
many semi-official books.’ Daily Telegraph. 

come a military classic.’ 
lwo volumes, with 4 plates in 


The sct 50/- net 


—_——_——_— 
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Books for Boys 


The Adventure of a Trafalgar Lad. By John Lesterman, 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
A Roving Commission. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 
Machines and How They Work. By ©. R. Gibson, F.RS 
(Seeley, Service and Co. 5s.) . 
(Reviewed by A. Yeats-Brown, aged 11.) 
Mr. LesrermMan’s book is the very thing for any boys 
whoare interested in tales of adventure. In some parts it was 
funny. This is the funniest sentence. ‘ One day come lion 
in village. People frightened: runtoking King no frightened. 
Take him club, hit him on head. -Lion lie down. No nonsense, 
dead.” It was said by the nigger. The author had a very 
good ending up, I thought. He also started off quickly with 
the story and didn’t, like some authors, spend about thirty 
pages telling you what everyone and everything looked like. 
The way the nigger suddenly proclaimed his own death was 
most tragic. The whole book reads well. 





A Roving Commission is an exciting book, consisting of 
many brave, fierce battles against pirates and slavers. The 
description of battles and manoeuvres is excellent, especially 
that of the slaves in the pirate hold. The names are very well 
given and absolutely suit their characters. ‘The nickname of 
Nat absolutely describes the hero, an able and brave young 
commander. Like all Henty’s books it is very advisable for 
boys who want to be authors to read it, as it is a very good 
example of this kind of literature. The illustrations are very 
good. I think this is about the best book by Henty that I 
have read. 

In his latest production Mr. Gibson has surpassed his usual 
lucidity. Hedescribes all that is necessary for the production 
of the essentials of our modern life. Everything, from the 
building of a ship to machines for making boots, including 
everything about a motor car and railway engine, &c. The 
motor car is described best. The whole book is illustrated in 
a most eflieient way. These are a few of the things described, 
modern steam bakery, cotton loom, and a factory (Messrs. 
Singers) for making sewing machines. In short, a most 
suitable book for boys. 





Made-to-Order- Stories. Canfield. 


7s. 6d.) 


By Dorothy (Jonathan 


Cape. 


Jimmy, Mrs. Fisher's ten-year-old son, ordered the twelve 
stories of her new book, and also supplied the ingredients. “ I 
do hate fairies in stories,” he said, and I hate things that 
couldn't possibly have happened, and I despise a story that 
tries to teach you something without your knowing it.” The 
many children who share Jimmy's views will delight in his 
recipes. Here is one of them: “A dog and some sand and a 
polar bear and a little boy.” 

It sounds complicated, but Mrs. Fisher has risen to this, as 
to eleven other occasions, and has written an entrancing 
story. No doubt that other ** Made-to-Order Stories * will be 
commanded in many nurseries, and that harrassed parents 
will beg Jimmy's mother to write some more. ‘The illustrations 
are by Miss Dorothy Lathrop, and every picture is worthy of 
its story. The book deserves a great success. 


Moby Dick. By Herman Melville. Abridged by A. FE. W. Blake. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a new edition for boys of Herman Melville's story. 
The book is attractively produced, well printed and illustrated 
by a master of the art, Mr. Rowland Hilder. His pictures are 
each and all delightful, but one in particular, a picture of the 
solitary spout of a sperm whale, rising in the moonlight from 
the sea in a white feathery jet, is a little marvel of uncanny 
suggestion. Of the immortal story itself it is not necessary to 
say much, except that in this abridged edition it loses nothing 
except redundancy and unessentials. The story treats of the 
now extinet whale fishery which used to be centred at Nan- 
tucket, in the State of New York, and the adventures of the 
ship, the ‘ Pequod,’ in her search for the white whale, Moby 
Dick. The whole business of whale fishing is described in the 
most entrancing detail and would appeal to anyone from the 
age of ten upwards. 


“Blood and Thunder ” 


Tue grand old tradition of boys’ books is ** blood 2nd thunder.” 
There is no sign of the tradition failing. Pedro of the “ Black 
Death,” by C. M. Bennett (Nisbett, 5s. net.), comes fully 
up to standard. The pirate crew is as villainous a collection 
of monsters as one could hope to find in fiction. There is a 
gnarled, wicked and immensely muscular dwarf, with a 
penchant for tearing people’s eyes out. There is hidden 
treasure ; there are cannibals, sea-fights, plots and counter- 
plots, treacheries, heroic endurances and all the heart can 
demand. The book is weli written ; but, if anyone should 
wish for more literary graces, there are reprints published 
this year of Treasure Island and Kidnapped (Nash. 
net each). 

Villains of another sort figure in The Radium Casket, by 
Lawrence R. Bourne (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. net) 
and Through the Heart of Thibet, by Alexander Macdonald 
(Blackie, 5s. net), both exciting stories of adventure in 
Mongolian countries. There is a rather sad falsification of the 
Chinese character in both books; we hope that in time the 
choice of Mongolians to play the part of subtle, cruel and 
cunning demons will be superseded. It is partly for this 
reason that we prefer Dan Bolton's Discovery, by Uerbert 
Strang (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. net) to either of 
them. The story is simpler, although it is full of incident, 
and though we have a Latin villain pitted against honest 
Englishmen, there is no attempt to play on race prejudice. 
The villain of The Black Triangle, by Escott Lynn (Chambers, 
5s. net), is a German spy, who combines the exercise of his 
profession with the practise of revolting crimes. It would 
be an awkward combination in life, no doubt; but it adds 
to the excitement of the narrative. 

Ramon Muntaner was a Spanish knight who helped to drive 
the Turks from Constantinople in 1303. It gives us an odd feeling 
to read of this early campaign in Gallipoli, 
has condensed Ramon’s own narrative in The Boys’ Chronicle 
of Muntaner (Blackwell. 6s. net). The good and Christian 
knight draws the long bow at times, we suspect. He tells, 
for example, of a fight in which his company performed with 
incredible courage. 


ds. 6d, 


Lady Goodenough 


“Next day we reviewed our company, and we found that wo 
had not lost more than one horseman and two afoot ; we searched 
the field and, assuredly, we found that altogether we had killed 
full six hundred horsemen and over twenty thousand afoot. And 
this was the wrath of God upon them, for we certainly could not 
imagine that we had killed so many, rather we thought that they 
hadi suffocated each other.” 

It is a stirring book, especially to be recommended for boys 
of rather serious tastes. 

An excellent yarn by S. R. Crockett has remained unpub- 
lished till this year. It is Rogue's Island (Faber and Gwyer, 
7s. Gd. net), a story of escapades of four Scottish boys, and 
there is not a book to match it for liveliness and humour. 
Two books deal to some extent with life in the distant parts 
of the Empire, and are good adventure stories into the bargain. 
Elephant Swamp, by Ralph Durand (Blackie, 6s. net), is a 


tale of Central Africa, and the “toughening” of Fred 
Carey. The country is brought vividly before us; Captain 
Durand is thoroughly familiar with the trials of life in 


the unfrequented places of the world. Australia is the 
seene of Marling Ranges by Gurney Slade (Nelson, 3s. 6d. 
net)—at least of a great deal of the book ; some of it takes 
place at sea. 

Of school tales proper, there are The Big Five at Ellerly, 
by Richard Bird (Blackie, 5s. net) and Tom McGraith of 
Ranelegh, by Rowland Walker (Black, 2s. Gd. net), the first 
a collection of stories, the second the account of hew an un- 
conventional schoolboy woke up a too sedate Public School. 
There is no need to recommend the stories of Mr. Perey F. 
Westerman; this: year he has to his credit The Luck 
of the ‘Golden Dawn’ (Blackie, 5s. net) and The Riddle 
of the Air (Blackie, 6s. net), as well as a new edition of 
*Midst Arctic Perils (Pearson. 2s. Gd. net). Lt.-Col. F. 5. 


Brereton publishes oes of the Red Cockade (Blackie, 3s. 6d. 
net), 2 sound and practised story of the French Revolution, 
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The Travels of 
Marco Polo 


Introduction hy JOHN MASEFIELD. 

gravure plates, many line drawings 
tions by ADRIAN DE FRISTON, 
papers. Uniferm with 


12 photo- 
and decora- 
and map end- 
Boswell’s “ Johnson,” 





The Life of 

‘ sye . 

Benvenuto Cellini 
With an introduction by HENRY WILSON. 12 
photogravure plates, and many line drawings by 


ADRIAN DE FRISTON. Uniform with 
Boswell’s “. Johns son” and Pepys’s “ Diary” and 





Pepys’s “ Diary,” and “ Benvenuto Cellini.” Large ~~ sS “Marco Polo. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. o~ayn Prospectus post free 


Johnson’s Rasselas 


With an introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton. A finely produced 
edition, with 25 remarkable wood- 
cuts (chiefly full-page) by 
DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS. 
Square medium 8yo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus post free. 








mn . 
The Litthe Room 
By GUY..POCOCE. With 
numerous illustrations by HENRY 
S. SANDS. F'’cap &8vo. 6s. net. 
“A ‘Littlke Room’ that is li 
museum and music-room con sien 1 
.an ori — and deli lightful bo yk.” 
— Ope fato Pros spe post Jree 














Gilbert & Sullivan 
By A. H. GODWIN. With an intro- 
duction by G. K. Chesterton. The 
first “* Gilbert and Sullivan ” book of 


Everyman’s Library 
(Leather Edition) P Dy 


Under the 


Northern Lights 
ALAN SULLIVAN, 
rA 





its kind—a critical appreciation of Out of the 800 volumes in this famous Series, 2 * Powerful stories of pior re 
the Savoy Operas, liscussing both are issued in leather binding at 3s. 6d. net per vol., men.”—C, Lewrs Hinp in the D 
am — i and the MUSIC, and affording an array of gift-books with which one can Chronicle Crown Svro, ¢ net 
v hog’ ” oe tytn p st fr 8vo. not go wrong. Cloth net each; library binding 
- HCl. TOSPECEe St free. 3s. net each. Lists post free. — 
: ee, oe eee eee Guest of the 
a The Temple Shakespeare Holy Grail 
madness Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ,  Ttched_frontis oly ral 
A remarkable first novel by a very pieces. Title-page designs by Walter.Crane. Red and franslated by W. W. COMFORI 
young man, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. black. 40 vols. Square Crown 16mo. Per  vol., The story ef Sir Galahad in irch 
net. “* Blindness,’ by Henry Green, cloth 1s, 6d, net; limp paste grain roan, 2s. 6d, net, of the mysterious vessel, invested 
is remarkable not only for the sin- List p pree. ¥ itl a new, more P irely spiritual 
erity of the conception . . . but ° «4 ~ ° \ 9 nificance. Crown 8vo. ¢ net. 
sles ‘tor the succe te illy astonish- Dickens s “A Christm: aS C arol 
ing in a first book, with which the Iliustrated in colour and black-ond-w hite by C. E. 
writer has communicated his Brock. Limp Bedford morocco, boxed, od, net. The Cate i) of Hor n 
emotions.” Dai Telegraph. B BER RD SLE The 
The Golden Book of Modern Poe ‘try, yee ot a ee nme 


The 









1870-1920 


records of the obscure but curious 
I Inv tigation of 
aliacy Haunt 











—— . Cr orapiled by THOMAS CALDWELL; with an Intro- > ‘ al 
Minister Ss Daughter duction by Lord Dunsany. Revised, enlarged edition. “he x ta = 
+ Eve “ry mode Tn poet of im portanc Is repr , 
Swedish Novel by HILDER alphabetical list ranging from Lascelles ' dl. me 
DIXE LIUsS With an introduction , : ss nat 
I to W. BL. Yeats. Limp paste grain leather, 
y EDWARD GAR NE tt. Crown 7. 6d. el Fen] 
vo. 7s. 6d. net. “Rich variety - Gd, net. Samuel Butler 
+ « « Unaffected grac eid Irate Shakesnesre ‘ . 4 " 
economy an ae t ‘ > an en- 1 » Hilustrated Shake og ind And His Family Relations 
ely beautiful hoc *__Morniny Post n 3 vols. ach vol. wit! ilossary and ; Aree 
a : niny Pos gravure illustrations by Edmund Sullivan By Mrs. R. ye be et I zs With 
Crown Svo. Cloth, gilt top. 6s. net per vol. Green i agar the tor cg hes of tet eer 
eather, all edges gilt, 19s, 6d. net per | tone 1 authent ine 
Dymer wey aged “rae iased counterblast to the harsh 
By CLIVE HAMILTON, An im- The English Idylls Series _ ine i — patiet sain eee 
pressive ine beautiful narrative CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. as shi 1 A Th ‘A ee ai 
poem, the sustain d power of which THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIVER 1 "pe ones D the ‘ thie 1 “ta 6d. 
has not be yproached — since GOLDSMITH +. I aited” = “4 0 op 
Masefield’s “ Crown S8vo. Each illustrated in colour by ©. E, Brock. I’'cap a Pros tus f ° — 
6s. net. 8vo. Cloth, full gilt back and side, 5s, ne ich, st 
= sy P 9 x 7 al 
ee Joseph Conrad s W asks For Sons 
Luigi Pirandelle The Uniform edition. 20 vols. Demy 8vo. 10s. 64, 
. net each. Conrad Booklet post free of Gentlemen 


Ry Professor WALTER STARKIE. 
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9 son tan mb teeen fe P r a > Ww.’ oe 
- oe minating , examinatic - of W - Hi. neta Ss We or ks » ' ‘KERR te AW. it pseudonym 
irandello dramatist an as . veils “ 10W lucationist: whe 
novelist, and both from Itali rs Bio The Popular edition. 12 vols. ( S\ 6s. net a a tha el this ae alful . ‘ is n 

nearer } : a oo each. /inudson B oklet post free ‘ i ae = “ 
suropean iwndpoimnt Crown Svo. > ing the problem of t! future of oul 
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Children’s Colour 
Gift Books 


A newly produced Scries of Favourite 
fusely illustrated in. rolour and line. 
I’cap quarto, 5s. net each, 


FAIRY TALES tom HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
by Thomas, Charles and William Robinson. 

THE WATER BABIES. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

by M aret W. Tarrant. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Ilustrated by Charle 

FAIRY GOLD. A Book of Old English Fairy Tales. 
ERNEST RHYS and illustrated by Herbert Cole. 

BEE: rik PRINC “ ae OF THE DWARPs. by 
RANCE. R in Engli by Veter Wright. 
yy Charles Robinson. 

yinelcune. THE TALE OF A 
Italian of C. COLLODL by M, A, 
Charle Folkard, 





Books each pre 
Six volumes. 


Illustrated 
Illustrated 


Folkard. 
Chosen by 


ANATOLE 
illustrated 


oy 






PUPPET. Translated from the 
MURRAY. Illustrated by 


ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S 


x1FT BOOKS SY 


Tales for Children 





from many Lands 
ns 
Tour new volumes, each containing eight illustrations in 
colour. Crown 8yvo. 2s. 6/1. net each. 
LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. 
HAWTHORNE’S WONDER BOOK. Illustrated by H Grany He Fell 
THE SWIsSs FAMILY ROBINSON.  fllustrated by Char! bolkard 
MOTHER COOSE, Ilustrated by M bel Chadburrt 
1 Complet List f 20 t post free. 
SHEN OF THE SEA 
By ARTHUR BOWIE CHRISMAN Vith over 50 delightful 
ilhouettes. Children will love the quaint Chinamen in these pages 
their magic and their unfailing ability to do the wrong thing 
Crown 8vo. 5s, net. Leaflet post fri 





Illustrated Gift Book Catalogue post free 
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Stories for School Girls 


“TI write of Jam, a subject stiff 

With interest to the redder if 

He is (or she is), as am | 

From youth of Jam a votary.” 
So. says Mr. Belloc, one of the inhabitants of Nwmber Four 
Joy Street (Blackwell, 6s.), and all who visit this pleasant 
house may be sure of plenty of jam and no powder in it. 
Joy Street is a book for all children, and I fancy it will often 
be borrowed by their elders. 

There is, unfortunately, a litle too much powder and that 
not very carefully concealed in’ Reginald  Callender’s 
Elizabeth and the Angel (Religious Tract Society. 3s. 6d.). 
The R.T.S. also publish Adele in Search of a Home, by Dora O. 
Thomson (3s. 6d.). Adele herself is charming, and so is her 
adopted family, who should make many friends among eight 
to ten-ycar-old children. 

This year’s school stories are not very inspired, though they 
will, no doubt, be as popular as their predecessors. Life at 
the average school is too uneventful to provide matter for 
interesting stories. On the whole, rules are kept and bounds 
are not broken: there are few deeds of daring and fewer 
fires. Children of eight or twelve do not smuggle little runaway 
Princesses into their schools in the way we read of in Princess 
Natalie's Adveniure (Oxford University Press. 2s. €d.). 


The Oxford Press also gives us The New School and Wilarys 


by Winifred Darch (8s. 6d.), The Naw Girl and Nancy, by 
Dorita Fairlie Bruce, and The Girls of Tredennings (5s.). 
This last one by Olivia Fowell is the best of these, and keeps 
within the bounds of possibility. 

A fresh note is struck in The Exploits of Evangeline, by 
Christine Chaundler (Oxford University Press. 38s. 6d.). 
Evangeline expects to become the school heroine, and the 
story of her disillusionment is amusingly told. 

The Girl Guides of fiction seem to have as exciting lives as 
their schoolgirl sisters. Here are a few books which will be 
enjoyed by Guides and Brownies of from ten to fourteen 
years :—-The Pluck of the Coward, by Mrs. Osborn Hann 
(Black, 2s. 6d.), The Honour of a Guide, by E. M. Channon 
(Nisbet, 3s. 6d.), and June, the Girl Guide, by Brenda Girvin 
(Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.). 

For girls in their later “teens there are two very readable 
historical novels, The Wild Bird, by Margaret Stuart Lane 
(Oxford University Press, 5s.), and Una Breakspear, by 
A. D. Martin (James Clark and Co. 7s. 6d.). Miss Brenda 
Girvin has written a new thriller, Di the Dauntless (Blackie. 
5s.). 

The everyday stories for children are rather disappointing, 
too. One misses the happy leisurely families that Mrs. 
Molesworth and Mrs. Ewing introduced to an earlier genera- 
tion. These modern children of story-books are lively enough, 
but their lives are over-complicated : there are none so lovable 
as were the Bastables in Mrs. Nesbit’s delightful books. We 
are told that modern children crave for excitement and a 
cinema atmosphere, so they will be delighted to meet Joan's 
Best Chum, by Angela Brazil (Blackie, 6s.), Jane and the 
Bean Stalks, by Ethel Talbot (Arthur Pearson, 3s. 6d.), 
My Lady Venturesome, by Dorothea Moore (2s.), and Star 
Maiden, by Eleanor Pegg (Sheldon Press. 2s.). 

One of the best of these everyday stories is Summer at 
Hallowden Farm, by Doris Poeock (Nisbet. 8s. 6d.). 

All the above books may be considered children’s novels, 
The best that can be said about them is that they are light and 
fairly amusing: the worst that they are improbable and, 
for the most part, lack charm. 

The Oxford University Press has published a really delight- 
ful edition of Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome (10s. 6d.), 
Nustrated by EK. A. 

“ What is the use of a book,” said Alice, “ without pictures 
and 
tional writer, but so far, those of his books which have been 
presented to the * Very Young ” have lacked pictures. Mr, 
EK. Ui. Shepard has now altered this,for he has illustrated The 
Holly Tree, and Other Stovies (Partridge. 6s.). 1 think 
Dickens will gain many childish admirers this Christmas, 
for every ons of Mr. Shepard’ 


Cox. 


Without conversation 7°’ Dickens is a very conversa- 


pictures is a joy. 
Barbara Euruan ‘Topp, 





Ten Years and Under 


Every year there are dozens of Christmas books about 
which there is nothing much to say. They are made after 
good old recipes. And. sinee 
children are thorough little gormandizcrs on this old-fashioned 
food, I am not sure that they would like a new, strange, 
original kind of book any better. None the k a hook 


a little out of the common stands more chance of remaining 


They are all alike as pe 


in a child’s memory as a peculiar treasure. There is a risk 
in choosing such a book. It may fall fat. On the other hand, 
you may sueceed in giving a quite unusual delight; and 


that is the best thing of all to aim at. Of course, you can only 
judge properly by knowing the child whom you are trying 
to please. 


Let me mention, first of all, four books which have a freshness 





and individual quality about them, and at the same time seem 
to be very sefe presents, certain to give pleasure. The 
great charm of Jason and the Princess, by Wathicen Colville 
(Chatto and Windus, 5s. net), is its matter-of-factness. The 


Princess Marigold smuggles herself on board a trading-ship, 


dressed as a boy. She makes a very brave and determined 


boy, in spite of all the hardships she goes through; and 
she strikes up a heroie friendship with the captain’s son, 
Everything is told so clearly and straightforwardly that, 


as we read, we are certain that it happened * justso.” Aichael 
of Treland, by Anne Casseriey (Faber and Gwyer, 5s. net), is 

for a different re full of brightness and 
If Mr. James Stephens could write a fairy-tale book, 


excellent 1son—it is 
fancy. 
with all his gaicty and wit unimpaired and with his 
irony and acidity left out, it might be exactly such 
as Michael of Treland. 


good fun in The Enchanted Oranges, by Agnes Frome (Oxford 


quiet 
t volume 


There is a simpler vein of wonder and 


University Press, 1s. net), and it is meant for children a little 
younger than the others those between three and seven 
would enjoy it most. It is a very jolly book, full of 


enchantments and absurd happenings. Wonder Tales from 
Windmill Lands, by Frances Jenkins Oleott (Longmans, 6s, 
net), is a_ selection of Dutch folk little 
“history of Holland” thrown in, and a “ tiny dictionary 
of strange Dutch things.” 

Imaginative children will be delighted by 
Epic Herocs, by Amy Cruse (Harrap. 7s. 6d. net). It is 
the best compendium of the world’s great heroic stories that 
I have encountered. Tales from Northern Sagas, by Mr. Donald 
A. Mackenzie (Blackie, 5s. net),is stiffer; but there is a fine 


tales, with a 


The Book of 


large spirit in these accounts of Vikings and Norse kings, 
Fairy Gold, by Mr. Ernest Rhys (Dent, 5s. net), is a reprint of 
one of the fullest collections of old English fairy tales. They 
are chosen with an eye for variety, romance, and wit. 
Sometimes you can find a child to appreciate children’s 
verse. There is no reason at all why a child should be 
instructed to like bad verse. The most poisonous kind is the 
half-unbending, half-sentimental, silly little fairy-and-butterfly 
stuff, and I regard the infliction upon an innocent mind of such 
gift-verses as plain villainy. There is 
against Joan's Door, by Eleanor Farjeon (Collins. 


> 


no criticism to urge 

7s. 6d. net). 
Some of these poems have a genuine and serious beauty ; 
most of them are playful without being painful. There is a 
mixture of verse and prose, all by very famous hands, in 
Lady Cynthia Asquith’s Christmas volume, The Treasure Ship 
(Partridge. 6s. net). Messrs. J. M. Barrie, John Galsworthy, 
Hilaire Belloc, A. A. Milne, Walter de la Mare—the list of 
contributors is staggering. 

And noone would go far wrong who chose one of the 
following books. The Strange Adventures of a Toy Soldier, 
by Mr. Cyril W. Beaumont (C. W. Beaumont, 75 Charing Cross 
Road, 5s. net), is simply written and beautifull 
Tt ends sadly 


produced. 
which will be a grief to very sensitive children. 
Sharp Eyes, by U. EK. Chapman, a fairy fantasy, and Joanna 
of Little Meadow, by Terne L. Plunkett, a gentle historical 
tale, are both published at a shilling by the Oxford I niversity 


Press. ‘There are quaint and amusing animals in The Moorfolk, 


by Winifred Simmons (Faber and CGwyer, 6s. net), and 
engaging fables in A Road to Fairyland, by “rica Fay (Put- 
mam’s. Ss. met). Messrs. Dent have reprinted The Water 


Babies (5s. net), and Messrs. 'T. Fisher Unwin send The Queen 
of Rumania’s Fairy Book (10s.). ALAN PORTER. 
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THE DAYS OF MY LIFE an Autobiography. By Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Edited by Cc. J. LONGMAN In Two Volumes With Hlustrations Medium &vo 28s. net 
Tho most attractive biography which has appeared for some timo A chror e to be read ith profit and 
delight.” Yorkshire Post. . 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION 


BRITISH BIRDS © py arcuipaLp rHorBURN, F.z.8 


In Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in colours Demy %vo £3 3s. not 
Kach volume contains 48 Coloured Plates, and can be had separately, 16s. net 
THIRD IMPRESSION. TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND py Georae MACAULAY TREVELYAN 
With 37 Maps (3 of which are Coloured). Demy &vo i2s. fd. net 
The most itisfactory one volume history of England yet written Li rpool Post 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN ADVERSITY 


A Study of the American War of Independenc 


By Captain W. M. JAMES, (.B., R.N With Plans and Diagrams RYO 
* Captain Jamos is to be congratulated on his contribution to tk ] f wor t i! H nd to 
hoped that the book will achieve th 1ccoss that it undoubtedly merits upon both Atla M 1 Po 


POEMS - py ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64 
LECTURES ON GREEK POFTRY 


ty J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. NEW EDITION. 8yvo. 10 
STUDIES OF ENGLISH POETS 


By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D... F.B.A 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 


( THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE (" 





By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MY REMINISCENCES | 7 OS 


By the Hon. VICTOR SAMPSON, Judge of the Supretne Court of the 1 














With Illustrations. 8vo. 7 bd. net. ( >\ 
THE PRESIDENT’S HAT 4 book about Andorra. By ROBERT HERRIN >| 
With Illustrations by HUBERT WILLIAMS. Crown &vo 10s. 6d. net lo 
* No one can road it without feoling the breath of the mountains and wanting to j et aut ite.” a 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 192 Liverpool Post /\ 
{ 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES ) 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and n Litera ( osition / 
By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Now Edition by SAMUEL ROM! LLY ROGET ©) 
With Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
_ os = ———— —— ————— 2 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. WORKS BY J. L. AND BARBARA / 
In 12 Volumes. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net each. MMON 
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VOL. IV.-1377 to 1485. By Sir C. OMAN. New and Cheapet : 6s. 6d. net .} 
VOL. V.—1485 to 1547. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832: A stupy MX 
FISHER. IN THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND BEFORE _ 
VOL. VI.—1547 to 1603. By A. F. POLLARD. THE RE FORM BILL. 
VOL. VII.—1603 to 1660. By F. C. MONTAGUE. New and Choan : — \ 
VOL. VIII. 1660 to 1702. By Sir RICHARD LODGE. 3 fa 
VOL. IX. 1702 to 1760. By I. S. LEADHAM. Lard SKILLED L LABOURER, 1760-1832. \ 
VOL. X.—1760 to 1801. By Rev. W. HUNT. = : 
VOL. XI.—1801 to 1837. By the Hon. G. C. BROD- . vy 
RICK and J. K. FOTHERINGHAM. = a b. 
VOL. XII.1837 to 1901. By Sir SIDNEY LOW and THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. © 
LLOYD C. SANDERS. Edited bs ANDR EW LAN E [llustrated Black \ 
and WI Thos : marked * have ¢ red (*) 
WORKS BY GEORGE MACAULAY Tidieaan aa ony ; ; 
TREVELYAN. _—_ BLUE FAIRY BOOK RED FAIRY BOOK lon 
BRITISH HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH GREEN FAIRY BOOK. YELLOW FAIRY BOOK VY 
a” a” ae ak PINK FAIRY BOOK GREY FAIRY BOOK. /\ 
aps. Svo. 2s. Od. net. ‘ ss . . 
ENGLAND ‘IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. *VIOLET FAIRY BOOK *OLIVE FAIRY BOOK \o/ 
San Oe G6. wok. *CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. *LILAC FAIRY BOOK. ve 
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ag eg i - , *BROWN FAIRY BOOK. BLUE POETRY BOOK. -\ 
‘ith Maps an ustrations. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. DT > sTO 300 
GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. pen lg ng 4 
With Maps and Illustrations. Svo. 12s. 6d. net. pence ad =p . Be . : tials 4 
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With Maps and Illustrations. Svo. l2s. td. net. ANIMAL STORY BOOK \ 
LORD GREY OF THE REFORM BILL. *RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES ‘) 
Being the Life of Charles, Second Earl Grey. With *ARABIAN NIGHTS *BOOK OF ROMANCE 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Svo. 2ls. net. *RED ROMANCE BOOK 4 
MANIN AND THE VENETIAN REVOLUTION OF > . ts ( 
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Books for Babies 


Tur books published this year for quite small children are a 
disappointing collection. From amongst the twenty or 
thirty which have been sent to us, not one has illustrations 
which will bear looking at again and again until their very 
smugness increases their preciousness ; and it is the illus- 
trations which are the most important part of a very little 
child’s book; the child can invent the story for himself, 
Only one or two books can be wholeheartedly praised. 

Messrs. Dean’s selection of rag books have the tantalizing 
fascination of being indestructible. (Why is it that children 
kill the thing they love?) Great Friends (9d.) has most 
realistic and well-painted pictures of wild animals; while 
there are equally realistic paintings of domestic animals in 
Pets at Home (9d.). Country Stencil Book (2s.), Easy Painting 
Books (1s.), and Animal and Bird Colouring Book (2s.) will 
while away many a long foggy afternoon. It is more amusing 
to paint the picture outlined on the right side of the page before 
looking at the finished work of art on the left. The Magic 
A.B.C. (Dow and Lester, 3s. 6d.) will be a real surprise ; 
pictures appear on the blank pages in the book when they are 
rubbed with an old silver coin. 

For children of about four or five, Mr. William Nicholson’s 
Clever Bill (Heinemann, 5s.) is an excellent present. His 
clever and original tinted drawings suggest such a definite 
idea that no words are necessary to explain the story told in the 
pictures, and only a few words are given. This book, how- 
ever, may be appreciated even better by grown-up people. 

* I think he must be nearly grown-up now, for he is quite 
big; but he is dreadfully mischievous still, so I think the 
sense in his brain can’t be grown-up yet. Brains are in people's 
heads, and in puppies’ heads too, and sense is in your brains.” So 
writes Mrs. Cradock in The Bonny Book of Josephine (Blackie. 
10s. 6d.). It is strange that some people think such nonsense 
will appeal to children. Miss Honor C. Appleton’s illustrations, 
however, are charming. Only imitations of the classical 
Beatrice Potter books appear to be published this year. Miss 
Helen Haywood’s The Mouse That Ran (Frederick Warne, 
Is. 6d.) has none of the hair-raising, blood-curdling adventures 
of The Tail of Peter Rabbit. 

But there are two or three books which will, without doubt, 
win their way to children’s hearts. First and foremost there 
is Mrs. Williams-Elliss But We Know Beiter, beautifully 
produced by Jonathan Cape (7s. 6d.), written for children who 
have just learnt to read for themselves ; very few hard words 
are used. The chief secret of its certain success is that 
the stories are told in confidence to the reader, who is made to 
feel deliciously important. He always “ knows _ better.” 
The humour in the book is perfect children’s humour, crude, 
grotesque and unmalicious. ‘“ Frieda’s Ark’ and “ The 
Magic Carpet” are particularly attractive stories. Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis’s illustrations are very uneven, some 
of them are delightful, all will be fun to colour. 

Another book which has charm is A Ride on a Rocking-Horse 
(Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d.), by Mr. Ray Garnett. It is 
the story of a ride on a magical dappled horse over hill- 
tops and valleys into the land of the clouds. There is romance 
in this story, as also in Tales from the Enchanted Isles by 
Miss Ethel May Gate (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
The fairy tales in this book are delightfully original and the 
illustrations are most decorative. It would be too dillicult 
for small children to read for themselves, but is an excellent 
book to read aloud in front of the fire to children of all ages. 
Other books to read aloud which can be thoroughly recom- 
mended are Travels in Fairyland, by Miss Daphne Miller 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 5s.), and Katinka’s Travels to the 
Himalaya, by ** Peter Sage,” illustrated by Margaret Tempest 
(John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 5s.), also two animal 
stories, Bam: the Story of an African Boy, by Mr. G, 


Seaver (Oxford University Press, Is.), amd Shiddle, by 
Miss D. Fairbridge (Oxford University Press). Miss Rose 


Fyleman’s A Little Christmas Book (Methuen, 2s.) has two 
charming storics and several delightful poems in it, but we 
wish it was not quite such a little book. Another really ex- 


cellent book for children rather older is Sir Knight of the 
Splendid Way, by W. E. Cule (R.T.S., 6s.). 
illustrated. 


it is charmingly 


Annuals 


THERE are more precious books for children than annuals, 
but few are more comradely. Often they get badly treated, 
They are scrawled over with crayons. They are banged 
about till their backs come loose. Instead of reposing soberly 
on the bookshelves, they are huddled up among toys and 
paintboxes in an odd drawer. But all the same they are 
treasured—it would be a woeful day if one of them were 
lost. 

And annuals still remain very much as they have been 
for twenty or thirty years. They come up every year like 
good old friends in a new suit. The fashions have changed 
a little. The illustrations are simpler and brighter nowadays, 
Some of the more vigorous pictures jump to the eye straight 
away. There is less of the intricate care that 
lavished upon them. Complexity has been exchanged for 
liveliness ; and we cannot call it the 
If we look back at the illustrations of other days, we may 
suspect in our hearts that they were comparatively stiff, 
and sometimes even muddled. 


used to be 


a change for worse, 


Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d. net) is a book of twelve full-page coloured pictures, 
with the minimum of letterpress. The Tiny Folks 
(Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. net) contains much more 
reading ; and it would be hard to choose between this and 
Leading Strings (Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d.) The 
varied of the annuals for small children is The Wonder Book 
(Ward, Lock. 6s.) ; it includes adventure stories, fairy tales, 
and the little domestic incidents which please some children 
best of all. There is a greater proportion of fantasy in The 
Chummy Book (Nelson, 5s. net)—dwarfs and 
boots and magic feathers, ogres and talking donkeys. It is 
a good book for a fanciful child. 


frnual 


largest and most 


fairies, magic 


When we reach the annuals for older children, there is 
still more variety. Blackie’s Children’s Annual (5s. net) is 
full of charming tales: so, too, is Mrs. Strang’s Annual for 


Children (Oxford University Press. 5s. net). Besides the 
stories for boys and girls, The Jolly Bool (Nelson, 5s. net) 


model 
There are tricks and 


includes instructions for making engines, bridges, 
barges and other pieces of handieraft. 
puzzles in The Busy Book (Nelson, 5s. net), and one of the 
tales that make it attractive is a retelling of the legend of 
Cuchulain. The Sunshine Story Book (Blackie, 4s. net) is 
pleasant and gay: there are fairy stories of a king and 
dragon, and both of them suffer from toothache ; 
rather good measure in this grave misfortune for a single 
book. Perhaps the editor has an especial sympathy for this 
malady. 


this seems 


But the annuals par excellence are those for growing voung 
schoolboys. They are the volumes that grown-ups enjoy 
surreptitiously, reviving the excitements of their own youth. 
Chief and most famous are Chatlerbow (Wells Gardner, 5s. 
net), and The Boy's Own Annual (“* Boy's Own Paper,” 
4 Bouverie Street, 12s. 6d. net). The Boy's Own contains 
nearly 800 pages, and a large amount of reading matter is 
packed into it. There are tales of the Stone Age, tales of the 
days of knighthood, the crusades, tales of modern war and 
peace. This annual should keep the most voracious reader 
quiet for a good while. And Chatterbox does not fall below 
the standard set in the past. In addition there is the Chatterbox 
Newsbox (Wells Gardner. 2s.), in which there is much useful or 
amusing information gathered together. We are given, for 
example, the story of the largest pudding ever made; a 
“plum duff” of 900 Ibs. made for advertisement by the 
inventor of The Persian Ink Powder in 1718. It took fourteen 
days to boil, but a hungry crowd disposed of it in a very 
short time. 

Herbert Strangs Annual (Oxford. University Press, 5s. net) 
is a comparative newcomer ; it is now in its nineteenth year. 
Its contents are very well selected by an author practised 


in engaging the interest of boys. Its companion volume 


is Mrs. Strangs Annual for Girls (Oxford University 
Press. 5s. net). And we cannot end the list without 
mentioning The Girls Own Annual (4 Bouverie Street, 


6d. net). It contains as much good housewifely advice 


as ever, 


12s. 
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— Books for Xmas Gifts 


STRONGLY BOUND—BRIGHT COLOURED COVERS—COLOURED PLATES 
On Sale at Newsagents, Bookstalls, Bookshops and wherever books are sold. 
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Allchildren up to 12 years of age A tevenstte for overtwenty ‘years A de lis ptful beak rem boys and An ideal gift for boys and girls 
love tiger Tim's own book. with children from 5 to 10 years aint Is from 6 to 12 years old, of all ag-s. Splendid 
Fine schoo! stories, tales of age. Pictures of Tiger Full of charming and tales illustrated by the 6/- 
of adventure, etc. 6/- Tim and the Bruin Boys 6/- amrsing pictures and 6/- best artists. 

are a special feature. stories, 

































A real schoolboy’s book con- Packed with entertaining stories A book for all girls at school. Adventure! At ! hoo! t 

taining many stories dealing and articles. Handreds School and adventur St ries and article stouch- 

with the exploits of fem of i lustrations. It will 6/- tales and alarge number 6/- i n every phase of a 6/- 
of interesting articles echo Iboy’s life. 


ous schoolboy characters. 6/- delight any schoolgirl. 












































A new book for boys. “* How to A superb souvenir of the World's Th ys, the Pickles and 
Make" articles, illustrated by Best Pic:ures of the year. Fifty it ot ar characters appear 
photographs and pictures, art plates, three coloured ling steries sch ol it active annual 

Three loose-leaf supple- 6/- plates. Best stories and /- life, tales "tad venture _ for children of all ages. 3/6 
ments. photographs. and mys sterys 



































Another jolly annual for younger Carefully selected stories for picture book for € boys 
childreninwhicn the well known little people, including many ist beginning to read 


tales of the Bruin Boys 


Bunty Boys figure pro- s t : 
minently, 3/6 and Wee Woolly Boys. 3/6 
Well illustrated, 
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Works of Art: 
Beautiful Glass 


English Stained Glass. By Herbert Read. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. £5 5s.) 

English Mediaeval Painted Gless. 
(S.P.C.K. 88. 6d.) 

Old English Drinking Glasses: Their Chronology and 
Sequence. By Grant R. Francis, F.S.A. (Herbert Jenkins. 


63s. net.) 


By J. D. Le Couteur. 


In these days, when restoration has completed the mischief 
done in the past by fanaticism and negligence, it is difficult to 
realize the artistic wealth of England in mediaeval times. Of 
our Gothic sculpture only scanty and mutilated remnants are 
left ; the wall-paintings of our churches, where not hidden by 
whitewash, are so faded that their designs can hardly be made 
out. It is the glass-paintings, small though the body of 
survivors may be, that best retain their ancient splendour of 
colour, their strength and beauty of drawing, and of this great 
art, essentially Northern and essentially mediaeval, there is a 
steadily widening circle of admirers. Therewith grows the 
need not only of trustworthy books for the beginner secking 
that knowledge without which aesthetic appreciation must 
ever be incomplete, but also, for those who have already 
learnt to love the art, of works which will define its place in 
the fabric of mediaeval culture. 

These several purposes are served by two books just pub- 
lished, which are both to be highly commended. That of Mr, 
Herbert Read is a work of art in itself and is the finest book 
on stained glass that has ever appeared in England. The colour 
plates render the splendour and translucency of the glass with 
a truthfulness never before attained. For the monochrome 
illustrations the best photographs available, those of the 
official photographer of the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
of Mr. Sydney Pitcher, have chiefly been drawn upon. The 
text, like all that comes from the pen of Mr. Read, is marked 
by a style classical in its gravity and restraint and yet as full 
of life and colour as the art it describes. Intellect and sensi- 
bility, working together in rare equilibrium, have enabled the 
author to set forth the historical and technical aspects of his 
subject and at the same time to do full justice to its aesthetic 
values. The pages reflect a thorough acquaintance with 
mediaeval thought and philosophy, and wide reading among 
books old and books of the very newest. The generous but 
discriminating acknowledgment in the preface of indebtedness 
to Ruskin, coming from one who is in full sympathy with the 
youngest thought of the day, is characteristic of the author's 
attitude in general. And herein lies the great worth of this 
remarkable book. It carries the reader far beyond the 
bounds of a subject in itself of absorbing interest but of 
limited scope into the wide world of conditions—-social, 
religious and intellectual—which made this art possible, and 
to the consideration of its lasting import for us in these latter 
days of revolutionary thinking. 

The little book by the late Mr. Le Couteur is a work of very, 
different range but equally deserving of praise. This handy 
and well-illustrated work provides beginners with a clear 
account of the history and technique of the art, its subject- 
matter and religious symbolism. It may be consulted with 
entire confidence, for in technical matters the author had at 
his disposal the unrivalled practical knowledge of Mr. J. A. 
Knowles, whilst from the archaeological point of view his 
work has been revised by Mr. G. MeN. Rushforth. 

Table-glass is a product which resembles that of the glass- 
painter in little beyond the material it is made of. In recent 
years it has become a rival to china in popularity with col- 
lectors. ‘To these the handsome work of Mr. Grant Francis 
will be very welcome. It is illustrated without stint, with 
first-rate photographs of nearly four hundred individual 
glasses, whilst the text elaborates in great detail the historical 
development of their form and decoration. As an authority 
on numismatics Mr. Francis has much new light to throw on 
the symbolical designs with which the glasses are so often 
engraved, 


BERNARD RAcKHAM, 


— a 


Past and Present 


Chinese Porcelain 


The Catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos Collection of 
Chinese, Corean and Persian Pottery and Porcelain, 
By R. L. Hobson. Vol. III. (Ernest Benn. £6 6s.) 


In the whole history of pottery there is no body of production 
which gives such consistently high expression to the primary 
quality of the art as do the Chinese wares of the Sung period, 
Many amongst them owe their aesthetic appeal almost 
entirely to their value as plastic form, the resultant, that 
is to say, of the action on clay of the shaping hand of the 
potter; the guiding pressure of fingers and palm, resisting 
the outward thrust set up by the spin of the wheel, gives 
to the vessel all that it needs for aesthetic effectiveness, a 
quality so subtle, however, that its perception may be 
regarded as a true test of visual and tactile sensibility. 

The age of the Sung emperors was noteworthy, not only 
for the strength and beauty, but also for the variety of its 
wares. Some of the best of these, as we have seen, belong 
to the class in which shape and glaze are left to speak for 
themselves without further adornment. The graving tool, 
the hollow mould and the brush were all employed 
with a skill of hand and a thoughtfulness only equalled in 
Persia; and if to most Europeans the painted and relief- 
decorated wares of Persia appeal more warmly than their 
Chinese contemporaries, this is because in the one case racial 
kinship calls forth a sympathy which is wanting in the 
other. 

No better material could be found as witness to the truth 
of these claims than the wonderful collection of specimens 
gathered with such faultless judgment by Mr. Eumorfopoulos, 
and so splendidly illustrated in this, the third, volume of 
Mr. Hobson's catalogue. The new instalment will be found 
particularly attractive by the layman, as it happens to 
illustrate three different aspects of the art. First there are 
the porcelains of Chiin Chou and their kindred, which hold 
the attention chiefly by their glaze-colouring, indescribably 
splendid and at the same time as varied in gradation as 
the manifold hues of the sky at dawn. These are followed 
by the white wares of the Ting family. Some of these are 
feminine in their extreme grace and delicacy, with engraved 
or moulded designs of matchless beauty ; are of 
stouter build—and these amongst the noblest pots ever 
made—speaking to us in the simplest language, of shape 
unhelped even by colour beyond the subtleties of tone 
created by the play of light on the pure white glaze. Lastly 
we have the strong masculine stonewares from Tz’ d Chou and 
from other places in which the same types were produced. 
By no means all of these can be dated as early as the Sung 
dynasty, but actually dated pieces exist to prove that those 
which were made under its rule excel in power of shape and 
design the Tz’tt Chou wares of Ming and later times. The 
wares of large and various class are certainly worthy of high 
praise, if only for their shape; if they do not attain to the 
exquisite and subtle beauty of the Ting porcelains, they 
show a massive grandeur which will be readily acknowledged. 
But this is far from being their only virtue. 
rule, decorated either by engraving under, or carving through, 
a white or brown glaze, or by powerful calligraphic painting 
of natural forms, including sometimes human figures. And 
always in the best period, these designs are of calculated 
aptness to the shapes they decorate. 


others 


They are, as a 


The expert and the connoisseur will not be disappointed 
with Mr. Hobson's discussions of the diflicult archaeological 
problems involved; they will add to their knowledge and 
also find food for that healthy scepticism which is a main 
condition of such Precise and local 
classification are still matters of uncertainty ; indeed, it is 
evident from Mr. Hobson's attitude of reserve that some 
writers in the past have been too ready with their identifica- 
tions. It is a joy to welcome the volumes of this work as 
they appear, bearing witness alike to the sound scholarship 
of the author and to the taste of the owner of the collection. 

BERNARD RACKHAM. 
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A BODLEY HEAD LIST 


THE NEW BRANGWYN BOOK 


THE BRIDGE 


Being 24 new pictures of bridges in colour, together with many drawings in black and white, by PRANK 
BRANGWYN, R.A., with a text by CHRISTIAN BARMAN, #1 lls. 6d. net 
\lso a special edition limited to 125 numbered copies, containing two special Japanese reproductions in colour of 
water colours by Mr. Brangwyn. £5 5s. net 


‘THE LIGHT OF ASIA THAIS 

















By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. With 16 illustrations in By ANATOLE FRANCE. With 12 illustrations in 
colour by H AMZEH CARR. | Introduction by SIR E. photogravure and many decorations in black and white by 
DENISON ROSS, C.LE. Limited to 3,000 numbered I RANK C. PAPE. 16s. net 


copies for sale in England and America, £1 Is. net ZADIG AND OTHER 
DON JUAN ROMANCES 





By LORD BYRON. lilustrated with 93 drawings in black By VOLTAIRE. Illustrated in photogravure and black 
and white by JOHN AUSTEN. £1 Is. net and white by HENRY KEEN. 16s. net. 
| THE FURTHER VENTURE BOOK 
By ELINOR MORDAUNT. | Illustrated. 15s. net 
“The most entrancing book of its sort that any traveller, man or woman, has brought home from forcign parts.” 
Evening Standard 
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F. 
UNKNOWN HAMPSHIRE UNKNOWN SUFFOLK 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. Illustrated in colour and black By DONALD MAXWELL. With 20 illustrations in 
| white by DOUGLAS SNOWDON. 15s. net colour and many in line by the author. 15s. net 
A HUNDRED SOME REMINISCENCES 
OF AN UNCLERICAL CLERIC 
WONDERFUL YEARS By the Key, ARTHUR GOLDRING. 
By Mrs. C. S. PEEL, O.B.E. Illustrated. 15s. net An unconventional book of memories, always racy and 
“No frivolous reader should be scared away by the fact often outspoken. Mr. Goldring’s comments on affairs of 
that it is a good picce of historical work, for it is more Church and State will cause considerable controversy. 
engaging than any smart novel.”—QOucen. 7s. 6d. net. 
PAGES IN WAITING 
By JAMES MILNE. | 6s. net 
| Further talks about books and bookmen. A companion volume to “ A London Book Window.” 
WHERE LONDON SLEEPS SUFFOLK SEA-BORDERS 
By WALTER G. BELL, F.S.A,, F.R.A.S. Uniform with By H. ALKER TRIPP (Leigh Hoe), author of " Shoal- 
“Unknown London.” Illustrated. 6s. Od. net. — Faieway.” iSusteaied in Diack ane bar ag | = 
A FROLIC ROUND A WINTER SPORTS 
THE ZOO ALPHABET _— 
‘ bgpney ‘ The joys and sorrows of winter sports most amusingly hit 
Being the Adventures of Blinx and Bunda, told and illus- off in rhyme by “Evoe” of Punch. With Pictures by 
trated in black and white by J. A. SHEPHERD. 5s. net JOYCE DENNYS. 7s. 6d. net 





PETER PIPER’S PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES 


OF PLAIN AND PERFECT PRONUNCIATION. 
Reproduced from the original edition with pictures in colour by A. WYNDHAM PAYNE. 6s. net. 


THE OLD BRIDGE STRAWS AND PRAYER 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 7s. Gd. net BOOKS 











“He has neyer drawn a more natural company of people = ~ : 

nor one that has proved itse.f upon the whole more lovable By JAMES BRANCH (¢ ABELL. : 7s. 6d. net 

and sympathetic.”—Artuur WavucGu in the Daily Telegraph. One of the most personal and diverting books Cabell has 
writicn. 


JOHN-BARBARA ] 
By KATHLEEN O'BRIEN. The winner of the Panton THE ABIDING SPLEN DOUR 
lub’s prize for the best first novel. “A brilliant piece of By POPPIE TUNSTALL. A first novel of real insight 
work.”—Daily Chronicle. and power. 


Write for “Christmas List” Number of “The Bodleian.” 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W. I. 
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Patience and Skill 


Domestic Needlework. By G. Saville Seligman and Talbot 
Hughes. (Country Life. 6 guineas net.) 

Samplers. Selected and described by Leigh Ashton. (The Medici 
Society. 17s. 6d. net.) 

Simple Stitch Patterns for Embroidery. 
Jones. (Batsford. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By Anne Brandon- 


Tue history of any craft requiring great patience and care 
as well as skill (indeed, in this connexion, one might say 
mere skill) inevitably leads the reader to poignant considera- 
tion of the times we live in. Perhaps this consideration is 
especially poignant with regard to needlework. As we 
examine in turn the five hundred odd specimens illustrated 
in Messrs. Seligman and Hughes’ great volume, we are bound 
to reflect sadly upon a long leisured age which has passed by, 
when women (though not only women) were able to devote 
years of diligence, loving or otherwise, as the case may be, 
to the decoration of ordinary objects of domestic use. That 
they did so, and that their children were trained at a tender 
age to the craft, we have ample evidence before us in this 
and in the smaller book devoted solely to samplers. That 
the age of patience has indeed gone is ruthlessly suggested 
by Miss Anne Brandon-Jones, whose aim is to help ** women 
with little leisure for fine work,” teachers, dressmakers and 
members of Women’s Institutes the rudiments of the coarsest 
sort of simple embroidery which to seventeenth-century 
work is as granite is to marble. 

To the authors of Domestic Needlework we should be 
grateful for choosing objects for illustration not on view at 
the museums ; so that with the plates in this book, seventy- 
five of which are well reproduced in colour, for study, and 
the actual specimens at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and elsewhere for reference, the student may be well supplied 
with information without going further afield. An amazing 
number of articles in daily use were decorated in this manner. 
Scissor-cases, falcon’s lures and hoods, bellows, comb-cases, 
muffs and caskets, besides various parts of men’s and women’s 
attire. These last include braces, which, we learn, were 
introduced in their present form from Italy towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. Indeed, the text of this volume 
is a valuable addition to the history of costume. 

The authors maintain that one William Rider knitted the 
first pair of stockings in England, and that this was presented 
either to Edward VI or to William, Earl of Pembroke. 
Amongst the illustrations we see stockings and _tasselled 
garters of James I's time not at all dissimilar, though of a 
more sumptuous order, from those in current use. Shoes 
were decorated with embroidery from the seventeenth 
century, when the art was superb, down to the late nine- 
teenth, when atrocious designs in Berlin wool adorned the 
slippers said to have been presented by traditional spinsters 
to traditional curates. Muffs, sometimes of great beauty 
and often worn by men, are illustrated in a book by Cesare 
Vecellio, published in Venice in 1590. 

Whilst remembering with appreciation that Domestic 
Needlework is copiously illustrated, it must be remarked 
that the paper on which the text is printed is poor. Mr. 
Ashton’s much smaller work is, in these respects, more 
pleasing. The history of samplers begins in the early 
seventeenth century. Their use seems to have been as much 
to keep children’s fingers busy as for practical guidance : -- 

“This I have done, T thank my God, 
Without the correction of the rod.”’"— 
was exquisitely worked on Elizabeth Clements’ sampler in 
1712, though a more favoured piety commonly extracted the 
dismal couplet :-— 

“ When I am dead and laid in grave and all my bones are rotten, 
By this 1 may remembered be, when 1 should be forgotten.” 
Mr. Ashton’s book will prove invaluable both to the student 

and the collector. Bonen Lyncu. 








Subscribers having anything to sell, or professional services 
to offer, are invited to bring their announcements to the notice 
of the many thousands of readers of the Seecravor, through 
the classified Advertisement Columns. Particulars are given 
on pages 1052 and iii, ; : 








Spoons for Experts and Amateurs 


Old Silver Spoons of England. By Norman Gask. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 25s.) 


Mr. Gask must be congratulated on having produced a book 
on English silver spoons which is both beautiful and useful, 
The illustrations, largely from Mr. Lionel Crichton’s “ case. 
book,” are admirable, and the author writes with the fire of 
the collector and the knowledge of the expert. As a book of 
reference with regard to the earlier and rarer types like the 
diamond-point, the maidenhead, the wrythen, or the scorn. 
knop his information is both exhaustive and compendious, 
and it is difficult to see how these sections could be bettered, 
Nor does he cater for the expert alone, but for the embryo 
collector too, and his general hints on the commoner types of 
spoon, such as the seal-top, the trifid, the ‘“ Hanoverian” 
rat-tail and its Georgian descendants should prove very 
useful in pointing out pitfalls. Perhaps more might haye 
been said about the alphabets of date-letters, and in particular 
the scrapping of the 1678 alphabet in 1696 and the future 
commencement of alphabets in the * instead of the 
“eights,” and the tyro would have been helped by a few 
facsimile reproductions of the marks, giving the shapes of 
shields. In the same way the substitution of the first two 
letters of the maker’s surname during the higher-standard 
period could have been made more easy to grasp by such 
examples as that of Paul Lamerie, who signed LA in this 
period and P.L. subsequently. The incuse king’s head in 
the first year of its introduction might also have been men- 
tioned. On more minute points there are but few criticisms 
to make. Mr. Gask might have quoted an authority (if there 
is one) for sets of Apostle-spoons, including one of Our Lady, 
and the maker’s name which he gives, without identification, 
as BV over a wicker-gate, is certainly BY, and belongs to 
Benjamin Yates, the gate being a rebus for Yates. He might 
also have stated that women-goldsmiths usually enclosed 
their initials in a lozenge, and have added Marie Rose to his 
list of them. But these are small points, and we welcome 
without reserve Mr. Gask’s admirable treatise. 


sixes ”” 


E. F. Bexson, 


The Craft of the Wood 


Carver 


The Practical Decoration of Furniture. Volume f. 


By H. P. 
Shapland, A.R.1.B.A. (Ernest Benn, Ltd. 


12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue first volume of this series deals with veneering, inlay, 
marqueterie, painting and gilding. The author, examining 
in detail these various methods of embellishment, points 
out that little furniture is wholly devoid of some form 
of enrichment, and that carving is still carving whether 
it is an elaborate spray of fruit and flowers, in high 
relief and undercut, by such a master as Grinling Gibbons, 
or a simple geometrical pattern roughly dug out with a 
V-tool upon an oak chest. These are forty-eight plates, excel- 
lently chosen for the purpose in question, and, in the chapter 
on veneering, a number of diagrams in the text which indicate 
several ways in which the thin strips of wood are cut and 
attached to the carcass. Vencering, Mr. Shapland assures us, 
is not merely a dodge for concealing inferior wood and work- 
manship, but should be the means by which good furniture 
is decorated with fine woods which are much too rare as well 
as unsuitable for the purposes of actual construction. Amongst 
the illustrations which call for special comment is one of an 
inlaid chest of drawers of the period 1690-1700, which is 
definitely American. This is in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. There are. also a painted cupboard of the 


early thirteenth century in the Cathedral of Halberstadt, and 
some excellent twentieth-century English furniture, the design- 
ing of which innumerable illustrated books about antiques 
has done so much to discourage, 
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A Supporter of Unpopular Causes 


Pee. By Roger Fry. (Chatto and Windus. 31s. 6d. 
net. 

Ever since the publication of Mr. Fry’s Vision and Design 
six years ago the student of art has looked forward with eager- 
ness to another collection of this most provocative author's 
miscellaneous essays. Most of these, he tells us in the Preface 
to the new volume, have been remoulded and manipulated. 
The first and longest, corresponding to an analogous discussion 
in the previous book, and entitled generally enough ‘“* Some 
Questions in Esthetics ” is a little disappointing. It is hard 
reading, and Mr. Fry has abandoned the lucidity of the earlier 
work together with the diphthong. This essay, however, 
repays study. Unlike many of his opponents Mr. Fry knows 
perfectly well what he likes and why he likes it. Though, to 
the general reader, his distinction between spatial and 
psychological significance may be hard to follow, and a little 
far-fetched, a very learned appreciation is hardly necessary 
in the case of Luke Fildes’s ** The Doctor.” Regarding this 
“typical and celebrated instance” he asks why “ our 
litiérateurs of the brush are so palpably inferior to their 
confrires of the pen “ and he takes too obvious a delight in 
eastigating the sentimentalities of the past. Mr. Fry's long and 
brilliant benediction of a drawing by Daumier, reproduced 
in the book, on the other hand, is straightforwardly enthu- 
siastic and an invaluable object-lesson in the much despised 
art of honest enjoyment. Having, in another essay, displayed 
the respective demerits of culture and snobbism, Mr. Fry 
rather naively informs us that ‘* What is most to be admired 
in culture is its love of the contemplative attitude and its 
passion for exact scholarship. Its besetting sin is an over- 
cautious timidity, its desire for security above everything, 
its fear of life. Snobbism, at least, has the merit of trusting 
to the life of the moment with a certain recklessness. The 
roads of culture have been long laid down and are well 
patrolled, the snobbist follows into newly-opened territory, 
and however anxiously he watches events, is bound to miss a 
genius or back a dud now and again.” 

No doubt: and the recklessness of the snobbist who trusts 
the life of the present moment may reasonably earn the bless- 
ings of this critic. But snobbism is, unfortunately, an abiding 
ingredient in a proportion of mankind, and it cannot be 
imagined that Mr. Fry could have discovered any merit in 
trusting to the life of certain moments in the past. “ It is 
unpleasant to have to agree with the critics,” he says in 
another connexion. In an essay upon Art and the State an 
important item of the author’s creed is found condensed in 
his discussion of art-teaching : ‘ It does seem rather futile to 
teach a child how to draw, when one considers that what it 
has to discover is how it alone of all created beings can draw. 
The thing to be taught is a thing that does not exist, but has 
to be discovered.” The reader who is not prepared to accept 
all that this implies will find little solace in the bulk of Mr. 
Fry's book. That there are other aspects of art-teaching he 
does not, however, deny. Again, the general reader (who is 
accustomed to value pictures by the fidelity of their represen- 
tation) is prone to be a little disturbed by such a statement, 
regarding the Memorial Exhibition as: ‘* That Sargent was 
taken for an artist will perhaps seem incredible to the rising 
generation ”—which, isolated as that sentence is in the early 
part of the essay, may fairly be described as a wilful attempt 
to shock him. Later comes the explanation : ‘* We must look 
at these pictures not as works of art with a value in and for 
themselves, but as illustrations or reports about other things.” 
The man of average intelligence who admires Mr. Sargent’s 
work will find for himself a less exacting, less portentous 
definition of Art than does Mr. Fry. There follow essays on 
London, Sculptors and Sculptures, including the Rima in 
Hyde Park, Some Aspects of Chinese Art, the Seicento. book 
illustration, Van Gogh, and others. It will be seen, then, that 
while the author retains his almost violent but ever-smiling 
zeal for the unpopular causes, he is incapable of being dull. 
Amongst many admirable illustrations he reproduces two 
brilliant caricatures by M. André Rouveyre, pointing out that 
this artist is not nearly so well known in England as he deserves 
to be. Oddly enough, Mr. Fry’s is the second book to be 


published within a few days reproducing his work, 
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An Expensive Amusement 


History of Caricature. 
25s. net.) 
Tue fact that Mr. Bohun Lynch decided to include the 
interesting and admirably reproduced plates at the end of 
his book placed him in a difficulty. His inclination obviously 
was (and he ultimately yielded to it) merely to write a little 
brochure of the sort that normally appears, say, in the 
Hogarth Press series of 2s. 6d. essays. But owing to the 
expense entailed by his plates, he was obliged to give hig 
charming trifle the appearance of an important book pub. 
lished at 25s. with all the air of a standard work. 

This is unfair both to Mr. Lynch and to the reader. Ong 
approaches a book of this size with what I may describe ag 
a British Museum feeling, only to find on examining it that 
one is permitted to smoke and (if one desires) to whistle 
aloud. And one is bound, if one has paid 25s., to have a 
certain sense of grievance, feeling that after all one didn’t 
pay all that just to be entertained, and have a good time. 

If, however, one can forgive Mr. Lynch for having amused 
rather than bored one at the price, then one can heartily 
congratulate him on his book. It is so modesily and 
ingenuously written, and with its apparent discursive 
rapidity presents so shrewd an appreciation of the general 
history of caricature, that one wonders vaguely what more 
one could have learnt if he had written eight hundred instead 
of little over a hundred pages. He has found time and place 
in that tiny compass to examine the nature of caricature, 
to discuss the transition from the Ancient to the Middle 
world, to deal with Da Vinci and Pieter Brueghel, to defend 
the caricature of bigotry, to make an almost detailed criticism 
of Gillray and Rowlandson, to trace Pellegrini and Leslie 
Ward through the pages of Vanity Fair, to canvass Gavarni, 
Cham, Daumier, to touch on Ospovat, Lovat Fraser, Derwent 
Wood, Phil May and Harry Furniss, to devote a whole 
chapter to the towering figure of Mr. Max Beerbohm (thus by 
comparison of space shown to be about 30 times as important 
as Da Vinci) and finally to appraise with universal kindliness 
his own contemporaries. 


By Bohun Lynch. (Faber and Gwyer, 


That, you will admit, is no mean achievement in the 
circumstances, and if I have described it all in one sentence 
without drawing breath, it is in part because Mr. Lynch 
(not unnaturally) does not seem quite to have time to draw 
breath himself. I conceive him nervously calculating his 
116 pages, and wondering whether he could possibly get the 
whole of caricature in and still leave room for 12 pages on 
Mr. Beerbohm. He has, in fact, admirably succeeded, but 
I think that at times he must have wondered whether he 
mightn’t perhaps limit himself to ‘*‘ Max,” while still retain- 
ing the same title. 

Ilowever that may be, the writing is gay and fresh and 
friendly. It is informed with real knowledge, and is adorned 
by a charming modesty of approach—as agreeable a_half- 
crown’s worth of genuine amusement as was ever sold at 
25s. for the benefit of those who like to take their pleasures 
expensively. Humbert WOtre. 


Essays on Music 


By Yvonne Cloud. With 
(Faber and 


Pastiche: a Music-room Book. 
twenty-eight drawings by Edmond X, Kapp 
Gwyer. 2 guineas net.) 

Tuis is a beautifully produced book, of which only an 

edition limited to 750 copies is for sale. Miss Cloud’s 


text consists of a number of essays on music written 
in varying styles and attributed to diverse dates. Of 


Countenances, for example, is ** From the French of Théodore 
de Vallon (1590-1652) by Clement Godwin. London. 1853.” 
There is a passage from ‘* The History of a Fool, by George 
Finlay. London. 1746.°; while there is also an extract from 
* Ksmée Kgerton-Darte’s ” Stories of Everyday, 1913. These 
counterfeit authors are skilfully counterfeited, and Mr. Kapp’: 
chalk drawings, many of which are first-rate 
all have a definite aesthetic value, Some of 
beautiful, 


caricatures 
them are 
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ri Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, MA., B.Sc. 
the To be completed in 10 volumes. Cloth 20/- net; hf.-moro., 35/- net per volume. 
~ as New Edition 1006 pages. Cloth 15/- net; half morocco, 30/- net 
Lig 
ib CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
THE GREAT OF ALL NATIONS AND ALL TIMES 

ne Edited by WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 
- THE FRINGES OF . EDINBURGH By JOHN GEDDIE 
tle Author of “ The Fringes of Fife,’? ‘‘ Romantic Edinburgh,” etc. 7/6 net 
- Illustrated by ARTHUR WALL, with 16 full-page drawings in colour and a host of dainty pen-and-ink sketches picturing scenes 
n't and places full of romantic, historical, and literary associations. es boas 
: OVER THE SEA TO SKYE By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR, 
ed Author of “‘ Behold the Hebrides!” Illus. with 40 beautiful photographs. 7/6 net 
¥ With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
n PELE ERTS eS 
* READING THIS NOVEL ADDS TO THE JOY OF LIFE 
- THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR __ By MAURICE WALSH 7/6 net 
. THE SUNDAY TIMES says of this romance of the Highlands: “. . . There is fun as well as passion and poetry in the 
ad book. One of the most thoroughly enjoyable novels published for a long time past.” 
- - 
, EDUCATING A HUSBAND By JOHN L. CARTER 3/6 net 
lle A mélange of Marriage, Morals and Motors. 
ad 
m SCOTLAND’S HEIR ! By WINIFRED DUKE 7/6 net 
ie “ The Prince, Lord George, Elcho, Sheridan, Clementina— they are all quite unforge ttable.” - Huai WALPOLE. 
ii, - 
nt EDINBURGH MEMORIES AND SOME WORTHIES 
le By COUNCILLOR WILSON M’LAREN 3/6 net 
vy These reminiscences will delight all lovers of “ Auld Reekie.” 
nt ARE EXPT ; 
THE CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND 8y IAN G. LINDSAY 7/6 net 

With Foreword by Sir Geo. Douglas, Bart. Beautifully illustrated. 
. ADAM BEDE Ilustrated by GORDON BROWNE. —_ 7/6 net 
. LORNA DOONE Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 7/6 net 
: THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
D Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 7/6 net 
it Ba TES pT Rear Leaea a 
ei THE PRACTICAL DAILY MENU By C. B. PEACOCK 2/6 net « 
1- Suggestions and recipes for 365 Breakfasts, 365 Dinners, 365 Suppers. 


Think of it, ye tired housewives. Almost too good to be true! "—Evening Times. 


CHAMBERS’S GIFT -BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Tastefully bound and charmingly illustrated. 
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THE PEDLAR’S PACK 6/- net JO OF THE CHALET SCHOOL 3/6 net 
. Mrs. Alfred Baldwin E. M. Brent-Dyer 
A series of Charming Fairy Stories by the mother of Mr. | THE SCHOLARSHIP GIRL AT 
Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister. CAMBRIDGE Josephine Elder 3/6 net 
ae ee eee 5/-net | OVER AN UNKNOWN OCEAN 3/6 net 
A patriotic and modern adventur: story showing how the * The happ PR oe a, at David Ker's stories gave me 
, boys circumvented Bolshevik efforts. as a boy I shall never forget, and I wish that he were still 
THE TROUBLES OF TAZY 5/- net alive that I could tell him so.”"—Hvucu WaALPoLe. 
Elsie J. Oxenham THE CAMP FIRE TORMENT 2/6 net 
‘ KENYA KIDDIES 3/6 net Elsie Oxenham 
May italdwin BUD AND ADVENTURE 2/6 net 
: A story of Settlers’ children. A school story. Anne Macdonald 
| Buy these two COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS and encourage in young folks a love for Animals 
’ THE ’TROCIOUS TWINS AT SEA 6/- net BLOBBS AT THE FAIR ; 6/- net 
: Iilustrated in colour and black-and-whit: by N. PARKER, — Cann: keh yison doakag ts te Bull Dog's 
: with verses by B. PARKER. A charming book for adventures “at the Fair” are irresistible, and the verses by 
children. Miss Parker add dd piquancy to the pictures. 
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Essays and Poetry 


Interpretations and Intuitions 


Essays on Literature and Life. By A. Clutton-Brock. (Methuen. 
6s. net.) 

Studies Green and Gray. By Henry Newbolt. (Nelson 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Transition. By Edwin Muir. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Common Touch. By James Agate. (Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Gorgeous Times. By FE. V. Knox (“ Evoe”). (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

Dreads and Drolls. By Arthur Machen. (Secker. 10s. net.) 

Straws and Prayer Books. By James Branch Cabell. (The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net.) ee: 

A Book for Bookmen. Being Edited Manuscripts and Marginalia 
with Essays on several occasions. By John Drinkwater. 
(Dulau. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Criticism, like a car, is a means to an end. But critics, 
unfortunately, tend sometimes to be more interested in the 
critical faculty itself than in its subjects, and, like an infatuated 
mechanic, take more pleasure in the smooth working and 
sparking of their complicated theories than in the journey 
upon which they have invited us. Since we are conservative 
in all that we love, those critics appeal to us who are more 
intent on showing us interesting things than on convincing 
us that their methods are infallible. The late Mr. Clutton- 
Brock was, in many respects, an ideal critic. 'To experience 
fully a work of art, and to help us to do so, was his unwavering 
aim. In our English tradition rich intimations, a revealing 
phrase by a Coleridge or Lamb has weighed more than elabor- 
ate systems of inductive criticism. To achieve a consistent 
method of interpretation, imaginative in its inner comprehen- 
sion of the subject, intuitive and yet analytic, was Clutton 
Brock’s ambition. In criticism, as in art itself, the moments 
of imaginative identity cannot always be sustained, and 
Clutton-Brock was at times tempted to fall back on his own 
theories of an aesthetic criterion when intuition waned. But 
in these last essays on literature and life (and the title expresses 
his attitude) there will be found his accustomed grace and a 
measure of mellow thought. 

In his collected studies Sir Henry Newbolt ranges, in years, 
over English literature, from Shakespeare to Hardy. He follows 
the broad traditions of criticism and his work might be styled 
academic, but for the imaginative insight and luminous power 
which he brings to it as a poet. An upholder of classical 
tradition, Sir Henry looks with alarm on regional influences 
upon our tongue. The Negro influences on “the language 
of the United States,” as he calls the transatlantic speech, 
is bad enough ; in departmental and business English at home 
he sees an equal menace. 

Sir Henry's opinion that literature does not involve us 
in the turmoil of transitory life, but brings us to a place apart, 
if accepted, rules out Mr. Muir's point of view. Mr. Muir is 
concerned with the present. in its transitional aspect and his 
subjects indicate his limited purpose. Messrs. James Joyce, 
T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley, Miss Sitwell, and the more ad- 
vanced writers of the day are the immediate objects of his 
enquiry. Mr. Muir's critical vehicle is complicated, and it must 
be confessed that it stops at times and that he has, as it were, 
to get out. Believing that his chosen writers express important 
tendencies towards the future, he discovers gradually that 
they really express a present mood of transition. His review 
of modern verse leads us to different conclusions from his 
own ; our most modern poets may really be ina by-road like 
the metaphysical school of the seventeenth century. The 
*nineties school conformed with its own haunting sense of the 
Fin de Siecle, but as Mr. Oscar Burdett has shown, it scarcely 
affected the main tradition. Are Mr. Joyce and Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence expressing a main tendency or as deceptive a mood 
of change’ Mr. Muir, if he becomes too interested in his 
theories of the Time Spirit, is at least stimulating and provoca- 
tive in his new views. In the matter of vehicles Mr. James 
Agate still keeps to the "bus and the charabanc, but he is too 
individualistic to feel quite comfortable. His plea for the 
Philistine is a trifle self-conscious. Browbeating all high- 
brows, he seems to assert that the common touch turns all to 
gold. He drives himself into odd corners. “ Ask any 


University man who has been down three years to put into 
Latin: * In trying to hook a short-pitched one to leg Balbus 
trod on his wicket,’ and he will confess himself flummoxed, 
Now I have forgotten nothing. I could run four looms to-day, 
whereas I know no University man who could make a decent 
job of mowing the lawn.” On booing, on cricket and gardeng 
Mr. Agate writes with his accustomed verve and straightfor. 
ward wit. 

Mr. KE. V. Knox, in his delightful essays, gives us wit and 
wisdom without waiting. ‘ The Crush” is a merry tale of 
two people talking without hearing each other in a crowd and 
all its typographical blanks are gorgeous prizes. 

It has taken a good number of years and several fortuitous 
circumstances for Mr. Machen’s peculiar criticism of life to 
find its due of recognition. His gentle mischievousness, 
his indulgence in pleasant mystification and his unusual, 
perhaps Celtic, power of penetrating the veils of the familiar 
are all shown in this book of curious gleanings, Dreads and 
Drolls. 

Mr. James Branch Cabell’s new book is an informal, rambling 
explanation of his thought-processes and the American 
mediaevalisms in which his ideas are expressed, that many 
will find mystifying if they fail to appreciate the humorous 
possibilities of pedantry. In his resentment towards critics 
who have failed to appreciate his outlook Mr. Cabell is both 
lucid and outspoken. His book should be read by them. 

Bookmen tend to rejoice in broken meats and to avoid the 
great and satisfying joints. For such Mr. Drinkwater has 
prepared what we may call a banquet of splendid scraps. 
Marginalia by Coleridge, odd letters of Crabbe in his old 
age, of Darley and the fiery Landor, little essays on Collop (a 
poet whom Mr. Drinkwater may be said to have discovered), 
on Charlotte Bronté’s unhappy brother and on the author of 
Heraclitus appear in this varied menu. 

AUSTIN CLARKE. 


Judas 


A Life and Death of Judas Iscariot. By Frank Kendon. 
(Lane. 6s. net.) 

As a lyric poct Mr. Kendon has already won the attention 
of a sincere and discriminating public. In this new “ narrative 
in verse”? he attempts to build up afresh, by the light of 
imaginative truth, the character of Judas: a complex 
character, driven by circumstances into introspection, always 
questioning himself, and one ‘* whose passion from first to 
last was for himself.” 

The work opens on the childhood of Judas. In a very 
vivid and colourful Palestinian setting we watch the boy's 
first revolt against tyranny, his first sensitive awakening. 
Ten years, and the vacillating youth turns potter, half hoping 
the gentle craft will lend some guiding purpose to his life; 
but the philosophy of his old master—*‘ Man lives to be 
as happy as he dare ’’—argues a spiritual quiescence he 
cannot attain. Ten more years, and the restless, friendless 
man hears tales of a certain healing prophet. He meets 
a man whose sight has been restored, and in a rush of en- 
thusiasm seeks out the prophet. Talking with Jesus, he 
feels that at last he has found the guide he needs, and joins 
him. He had thought that Jesus would be a man of action; 
but, he complains, 

“ T see that we stand by, bewailing not 

The people’s anguish, but the people's deafness ; 

We hold out heaven to those that have no earth, 

And fire with hopes of cloudy home a race 

Whose patrimony is stolen from their hands.” 
and Jesus sees that even he ** whose mind has keenest edge 
of all that labour with me, misconstrues mec.’ Follows the 
betrayal, Judas’s last attempt to convince himself that he 
is capable of action—an attempt whose failure is manifest 
in the suicide that follows. 

The poem is an exceptionally fine performance, and gives 
an interpretation that enriches our conception of the darkest 
figure in the Gospels, 
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Testimony of the Mighty Ones 


Poetry and the Poets: Essays on the Art of Poetry, by Six 
Great English Poets. Edited with an Introduction by R. 
Brimley Johnson. (Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 


TuovuGcu this book consists only of reprints from the critical 
work of some of our greatest poets, yet it is profoundly 
important. It comes, as a poets’ Testament, at a time when 
the sacred character of poctry is being tainted by a petty 
familiarity. On the one hand we have fulfilled the prophecy 
of Matthew Arnold, in which he foretold the oncoming of 
a vast tide of commercial literature of emotion and sensation 
which would have to cater for the quite undiscriminating 
taste of a public that has mastered no secrets but those of 
the horn-book. This great mass of people knows nothing 
and cares nothing about poetry. To it, poetry has no meaning, 
either as music, history, religion, or pure thought; all of 
which divine faculties are inherent in poetry. 

These few essays, so aptly gathered, will stir our poetic 
conscience to the full. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley 
—all represented here—have between them expressed the 
crowning dignity of poetry, and laid bare its full authority, 
Wordworth’s * poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all science,” stands with Shelley's * poetry 
redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in man,” 
as the boldest and highest claim for the true nature of poctry, 
He who has mastered the finer significance of Wordsworth’s 
Prefaces and Shelley’s Defence knows what a_portentous 
and vivid reality poetry is ; what part it plays in our religion, 
ethics, and politics; and where it enters our homes, to 
sit at our tables as the unbidden guest, the very Presence 
whose coming singles us out for henour from among the 
rest of creation. Such is the value of this book. It not only 
reminds us that ‘a poet is a man speaking to men,” but it 
also re-creates, for our faith and hope, the real nature of 
Man Ricuarpd Cucurcn, 


The Wide 


Travel and Adventure 


The once busy quays of New Bedford now lie deserted by the 
bluff-bowed craft that used them so long ; the whaling-ficets, 
thirty sail strong, which used to put out of the Firth of Tay 
or Peterhead Harbour have dwindled down to a miserable 
sealer or two; and the one-time gallant and dangerous sport 
of whaling has sunk to a sordid commercialized business, 
which sends out motor-boats from a permanent shore depot, 
uses machine-gun harpoons, and boils down its blubber as 
demurely (and as nastily) as any Chicago fertilizer-plant. 
From such a spring no whaling book will ever again arise, 
nothing that will take rank beside the great names in the 
literature of whaling like Scoresby’s Journal, Moby Dick, or 
Frank Bullen’s incomparable Cachalot, in the making of 
which co-operated that rarest of combinations—a vivid artist 
in words and a practical whaleman. 

And now once more a practical whaleman has produced, 
before it is too late, another book on whaling—Pursuing the 
Whale (Murray, 18s.), the author of which, Captain John A. 
Cook, was an American whaling-captain from 1879 to 1916. 
No artistry in words here, though the book is honest stuff and 
truthful stuff, but in the mass it cannot be said to be thrilling, 
and yet there is much of Dampier himself which is not thrilling 
either. But Captain Cook has his purple patches, like the 
description of a desperate encounter with a sperm-whale on 
pp. 9-11, the attempt of two deserters to escape to the 
Klondike goldfields over the drifting sea-ice (251-3), and the 
author's cowing of a mutinous crew on his last voyage to the 
Arctic in 1903. Such things apart, the course of the narrative 
is placid and matter-of-fact, but full of information. 
Abundant detail there is of life along the dreary Arctic 
Coast of North America where Captain Cook and other whaling 
captains wintered season after season ; of how to cut in and 
try out a whale; of how there is no cleaner craft than a 
whaler, though “ when we are taking care of the oil there is 
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Two Frenchmen on Shakespeare 


Letters Concerning the English Nation. By Voltaire. With 
an Introduction by Charles Whibley. (Peter Davies. 15s. net.) 
A Literary History of the English People. By J. J. Jusserand, 
Vol. WI. New Edition. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 
A nappy coincidence brings us an exquisite reprint of 
Voltaire’s impressions of England and of Shakespeare, 
and also the revised edition of the Shakespearian part 
of M. Jusserand’s scholarly and delightful history of our 
literature. It is instructive to compare the verdicts of these 
two eminent Frenchmen on our supreme poet-dramatist and 
to notice how M. Jusserand in many pages hints at much the 
same conclusion as that at which the youthful Voltaire arrived 
in a few brilliant paragraphs : 

“Shakespeare (said Voltaire in 1733) boasted a strong fruitfyl 

genius. He was natural and sublime, but had not so much as q 
single spark of good taste, or knew one rule of the drama. . . . The 
great merit of this dramatic poet has been the ruin of the English 
stage.” 
Similarly M. Jusserand, while admitting Shakespeare's immense 
genius, and especially his life-giving power, is sorely troubled 
by his refusal to pay any attention to rules or conventions and 
by his determination to be popular : 

“ Shakespeare never purposely looks beyond the desires of his 

audience. Why take that trouble for plays which he will never 
print?) Why seek to reform a public that will not be in the least 
grateful, quite the contrary, and why run the risk of failure for the 
honour of art ?”’ 
These are hard sayings for the orthodox English critic, but the 
considered view of so competent a student as M. Jusserand 
cannot be dismissed lightly. He evidently thinks with 
Voltaire that Shakespeare might have done better had he 
taken more trouble and that, so to say, he did not play the 
game, because he had no literary conscience and refused to 
take his art seriously, as Racine did, or Corneille. That is the 
typical French attitude now, as it was two centuries ago, 
and we need not admire Shakespeare the less if we admit that 
there is something in our friends’ objection, 


World Over 


some grease about ” (é vero ; at such times you can sigh oil); 
and it is curious to note that most whalers used to be manned 
principally by Cape de Verde islanders, who must have found 
winter picknicking off the Mackenzie mouth something of a 
contrast to the sweet warm sunshine of their own Hesperides. 

The modest title of Across Three Oceans (Arnold, 16s.) 
conceals a very notable feat—no less than the circumnaviga- 
tion of the world in a twenty-ton fore-and-aft rigged yacht. 
‘Mr. Conor O Brien, captain of a crew of two, and navigator 
of the little craft, tells the story of his start from Dublin on 
June 20th, 1923, and thence of his gradual progress through 
Pernambuco, Capetown, Melbourne, Auckland, and round 
Cape Horn, back to Dublin again in two years to a day. 
Primarily the book will appeal to yachtsmen and especially 
to deep-sea sailors, who will find in it and notably in its last 
chapter a wealth of technical information on rigging, gear, 
crew, provisions, sailing-directions and so forth. 

Of the two following books on Africa, Mrs. E. M. Hull's 
Camping in the Sahara (Nash and Grayson, 10s. 6d.), and 
Lady Dorothy Mills’ Through Liberia (Duckworth, 15s.) 
it is enough to say that they are simply professional travel- 
books, of which the supply is beginning to outrun the demand, 
From the nature of the title of the first we expect much 
~amel and a little horse, reflections on ‘“illimitable spaces,” 4 
word (without which no desert-manual is complete) on the 
mysterious Tuareg, an introduction to a Kaid or two, with 
a dusting of banditry ; and we get them all. But still the book 
is written with distinction, though it is only one of the many 
footmarks that are beginning to tread the vulgarized path of 
modernism on the desert fringe. Of the work of Lady Dorothy 
Mills (an author who has already several more scalps of the 
kind at her belt) it is difficult to speak seriously and therefore 
better not to speak at all, since it adds nothing of the slightest 
interest to what the world already knows about Liberia. 

Having killed whales in some oceans and sped over others 
having camped in the Sahara and been borne in a hammock 
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through Liberian swamps, we want a little rest and security, 
and so home up in the Grand Harbour of Malta which, were 
it only backed by some mountain height like ‘Table Mountain 
or Vesuvius, would surely stand among the greatest sights of 
the world. 

What does one know about Malta? One knows where it 
is, and in a general way that this little military hothouse 
stands guard for us (and doubtless to the annoyance of other 
nations) over the Middle Mediterranean. Others will tell you 
that Malta is where the lace comes from, and where the faldetta 
is worn ; jesters add that its chief import is soil to cover its 
bare butter-yellow rocks ; others of us are struck by the odd 
Christian names of its people. But the inner life of that 
people—their absorbing likes (which are politics), their 
interests (which are politics), their way of living (which is 
largely political), in short, their atmosphere—is known but 
little to those who only England know, and so it is that a 
book like Mr. Eric Shepherd’s (or should we say Professor 
Shepherd's ?) Malta and Me (Selwyn and Blount, 18s.) is so 
splendid to light upon. It is not a guide-book-—guide-book 
grit is always accessible ; it is not exactly an autobiography 
of the three rather stormy years the author spent as Professor 
of English Literature at Malta University ; but it is a study of 
atmosphere, not alone of that atmosphere which is com- 
pounded of torrid heat, the scirocco and the smell of goat, 
but of the restricted reactions of a people that dwells in * 17 
miles of yellow monotony multiplied by 12 of just the same.” 
In this wholly delightful and charmingly witty book you 
shall read of the beautiful natural manners of the peasant ; 
of the maid who when reproved for sin, happily replied, ** God 
won't know. . . . He's only a baby ” (bambino) : of the Index 
Expurgatorius as a working fact; of the difficulty of such 
phrases in the Maltese language as Ijjjghaij whjgh qzighp, &e. ; 
and of how a poor student plucked in examination can go to 
the Courts and procure a judicial order for the revisal of the 


cruel decree. What a glorious thing is self-determination ! 


Three and a-half Centuries at a 
Glance 


Imperial Defence, 1588-1914. By Col. J. I. C. 
(London. Sifton Praed. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Cotones FULLER has always a stimulating style, but he does 
not probe very deeply here. The principles or aims on which 
our Empire has been built are, in his view, domestic peace, 
the balance of power, secure frontiers, the command of the 
sea and the self-government of * self-controllable * colonies. 
We have no quarrel with these premises, but to trace them 
through three and a half centuries of the world’s history in a 
hundred small pages is necessarily a slap-dash performance. 
A single chapter takes us from the Armada to Waterloo. In 
the next sixty years Colonel Fuller sees a “ decadence ~ in 
Imperial Defence. Ue is probably right, but his proofs are few 
and not very convincing. For instance, it is not worth while to 
dismiss the Danish-Prussian War with a statement that our 
dishonourable abandonment of Denmark sowed the seed from 
which sprung the Great War. There is a germ of truth in it, 
but no one who has studied Lord John Russell's difliculties 
and struggles would make such a sweeping statement, even if 
the recent plebiscite did not give him cause to think. How- 
ever, Mr. Gladstone gets a good mark for his insight in saying 
that :— 

* No community which is not primarily charged with the ordinary 


business of its own defence, is really, or can be, in the full sense of 
the word, a free community.” 


Fuller, D.S.O. 


Colonel Fuller sees a “* renaissance * of Imperial Defence 
between 1875 and the South African War, the years that saw 
Queen Victoria's Jubilees and the institution of Colonial Con- 
ferences, and there we agree with him. A rapid sketch follows 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence and Lord Haldane’s 
reforms at the War Oflice, but when we come to 1914 we get a 
short political, rather than military, chapter. Finally, the 
author gives his opinion on the present and future. It is, 


roughly, that we had better stick to the League of British 
nations. which is the Empire, and not submit to the trammels 
of the other League of Nations or be seduced into Washington 
Conferences. 
League, though we cannot argue it out here, 


We believe that he totally misconceives the 
Colonel Fuller 


a 


entangles himself in a comparison with the Holy Alliance and 
writes (an example of confused thinking) that the League will 
fail, just as the Alliance failed, because “it was based on the 
opinions of royalties and statesmen whose power depended on 
the will of their respective peoples.” The Holy Alliance wag 
formed by well-meaning autocrats : the League mainly repre. 
sents democracies. There is ample room in the world for the 
British League and the League of Nations together, 


Two Books on France 


Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age. 
Sir Samuel Dill. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
Gascony under English Rule. By Eleanor C. Lodge. (Methuen, 
10s. 6d.) 

Tr was an act of piety for the Warden of St. Columba’s 
College to prepare for publication this posthumous work of g 
great Ulster scholar; and two notable professors, one from 
Dublin and one from Belfast, gave help. But Sir Samuel 
Dill’s reputation cannot blind a reader to the fact that here is 
# quarry rather than a building. The work will be of service to 
students, but for any ordinary reader the jungle of names and 
facts is too dense. Somebody must cut tracks or trample them 
through it, before we can get any clear vision of the period 
in which, under the Frank kingship, the entity now called 
France was beginning to form. The period under review 
closes about 594 with the death of Gregory of Tours —just 
about the moment when missionaries from beside Sir Samuel 
Dill’s city of Belfast were coming to take a hand in intrto- 
ducing Christian culture to these fierce peoples, among the 
ruins of Roman life. 

Miss Lodge takes up the story five hundred years later— 
though she tells us that the Duchy of Gascony was founded 
in 602 after the Franks had driven off the Visigoths. But by 
1150 France still was far, indeed, from being a unity ; and 
few ordinary readers, though they are aware that English 
kings owned much that is now French realize how 
thoroughly at least the Gascon towns became English —or how 
fiercely Bordeaux and Bayonne resisted the attempt to make 
them French. Miss Lodge tells us about it without any 
grace of style but with that complete clearness of arrangement 
which is only possible to a writer who has so mastered a 
subject as to keep details from crowding in obtrusively. 
(Details have no breeding— each wants to exaggerate its own 
importance.) There is no space here to discuss any of the 
issues raised, and without discussion we cannot critically 
praise this honest solid piece of work which is apparently its 
author's first large publication. But one may safely guess that 
Miss Lodge is related to one of the sanest modern historians ; 
and may say in particular that the South-West of France will 
become more than ever delightful to whoever has read her book. 


By the late 


soil, 


London’s Sutvey 


Wuar William the Conqueror did for England in his compila- 
tion of the Domesday Book is, with a fine sense of historical 
preservation, being done for London by the 1L..C.C., and in 
pursuance and continuation of that great task comes Part L 
of the Tenth Volume of the Survey of London (Batsford. 
42s.). This particular section of the work deals with a part 
of the Parish of Westminster. Those who know what the 
preceding volumes are like will not need to be told of the 
character and scope of this one. But to those who do not 
this volume will be a revelation of the architectural richness, 
exterior and interior, which London still contains, and they 
will be shown how much stateliness and beauty of building, 
principally in Great George Street and Queen Anne's Gate, 
yet remain to delight the appreciative eye. Of every house 
of any age in these and some other thoroughfares the most 
complete possible account is given—of its history, its appear- 
exnee within and without, of the people distinguished and 
undistinguished who have lived in it. This in the text: 
while the surmptuous illustrations and measured drawings set 
out every detail that the heart of man could desire 
beautifully embossed leaden cisterns, delicately ornamented 
ecilings, noble staircases, and a hundred things else of 
eightecnth-century beauty and charm, 
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This Week’s Books 


Durie the past month the books most in demand at the 
“ Times ” Book Club have been : 

Fiction: Daphne Adeane, by Maurice Baring; Lord 
Raingo, by Arnold Bennett ; An Introduction to Sally, by the 
author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden; Harmer 
John, by Hugh Walpole ; Young Anarchy, by Sir Philip Gibbs ; 
The Crewe Train, by Rose Macaulay. Less recent novels that 
are still being widely read are :—The Silver Spoon, by John 
Galsworthy (this book has had the greatest success of this 
or perhaps any other season in recent years) ; The Old Bridge, 
by W. J. Locke ; Debits and Credits, by Rudyard Kipling ; 
The World of William Clissold, by H. G. Wells. 

Non-Ficrion.—The most popular book at the moment is 
Kaiser Wilhelm I1., by Ludwig. Other works in demand are : 
Leaves from a Viceroy's Notebook, by Lord Curzon ; Soldiers 
and Statesmen, by Sir William Robertson ; George EV «OF 
Shane Leslie. Less recent books still being asked for are : 
Famous Trials, by the Earl of Birkenhead ; Fallodon Papers, 
by Viscount Grey ; England, by Dean Inge. 

* * * * 

Lord Clarendon’s and Mr. Terence Macnaghten’s official] 
report of their Visit to Canada (Hodder and Stoughton, Is.) 
has just been published. The authors do much in their 
report to dispel the idea of the terrors of the Canadian 
winter. They analyse the causes of failure and_ success 
amongst British settlers, and while maintaining a judicial 
and strictly non-propagandist view, the tenour of the report 
is encouragingly optimistic. We learn, for instance, that in 
their opinion the Three Thousand Families Scheme “ promises 
to become the most successful effort in colonization under- 
taken by any Government of modern times.” We hope 
this able report will attain a far wider circulation than most 
Government publications. 

* * * * 


> 


That great missionary, famous throughout the world as 
“Labrador Grenfell,” whose life should be an inspiration to 
thousands, gives us a personal message in What Christ 
Means to Me (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), which we 
trust will be as widely read as it deserves. To Dr. Grenfell, 
as to many men to-day, the Christian ideal of the Middle 
Ages seems “hampered here with religious clothing and 
furniture and hereafter with harps and haloes.” He goes 
back to the Message itself: ‘*‘ I am come that ye might have 
life and have it more abundantly.” The book is full of 
great thoughts, greatly and simply said. 

* * * fe 

Halidé Edib Hanum is a type of all that is best in Turkish 
womanhood, as readers of her Memoirs (Murray, 21s.) may 
see for themselves. Here is the real inner history of the Young 
Turkish party, the tale of that spiritual awakening which is 
the thing that matters in all national movements. The 
Hanum tells us that she is ‘* generally speaking, a mild little 
person,” but we know differently! Halidé Edib Hanum is 
mild as Joan of Are was mild, strong as the Maid was strong. 
She led a squadron of Anatolian horsemen but a few years ago ; 
her name is honoured in every village in Turkey and the army 
loves her. This book ends with the Armistice: the tale of 
the new era in Islam she promises to write later. Her part 
in that epic has been a noble one and we shall await the book 
with interest, meanwhile this one may be enthusiastically 
recommended. 

* * * * 


The Daily Mail Year Book is as good as ever and compacter 
than ever also, for it is now printed on specially thin but not 
transparent paper. The special articles are full of interest, 
as usual, notably Mr. H. W. Wilson’s ** Survey of Aviation ” 
and Mr. Pemberton’s “* Motoring Review.” There is nothing 
like this Year Book for giving us terse and accurate information 
in tabloid form. The year’s topies give one pause : here are 
Some of the things in which the great public was chiefly 
interested : The Duchess of York’s Baby, The General Strike, 
Queen Victoria’s Letters, Valentino’s Death, the Charleston, 
Dimpled Evening Shirts, Valencia, Miss Gertrude Ederle. 
What a jumble | 


We have received some charming calendars and Christmas 
ecards with an Anglo-Catholic flavour from Messrs. Mowbray 
and Co. Some of the coloured illustrations are excellent 
and the series can be cordially recommended. 


* o* * * 


“Dismal Desmond,” a velvety Dalmatian hound, with 
pink perpendant tongue, adorns our office chimneypiece until 
Christmas time, when he will certainly be taken to bed by 
some child. His relations, a monkey with bright agate 
eyes, & pussy on wheels, a delicious sprite in black tights, 
and other toys from Messrs. Dean’s are awaiting distribution 
amongst the Spectator staff. Messrs. Dean may be said to 
make some of the best toys in the world and they have 
sent us some delightful examples of their art. 

* * * 4 


‘ather Ronald Knox has published his articles from the 
Evening Standard under the title of An Open Air Pulpit 
(Constable. 6s.). The essay on * Helpfulness ” is particularly 
good. “ Asa matter of brute fact,” he says, “‘ about half the 
trouble which is taken in this singular world is taken without 
hope of reward, of advancement or even, for the most part, of 
recognition.’ He adds that helpfulness was recently analysed 
in a psychological laboratory in Oregon, with the following 
results : Love of Interference 32 per cent., Pride of Workman- 
ship 25 per cent., Desire for Gratitude 11 per cent., Desire for 
Admiration 11 per cent., Self-Importance 10 per cent., Re- 
action from Suppressed Contempt 9 per cent., and genuine 
Altruism only 5 per cent. Father Knox gives us 
humbling and ennobling and amusing thoughts ; it is safe to 
say there is a jest and a jewel on every page. 


many 


* * * * 


Dr. Haden Guest has written a very interesting essay on 
The Labour Party and the Empire (Labour Publishing Co., 
2s. Gd.) He claims for Labour the discovery that Protection 
and Free Trade are labels with little meaning. He dresses the 
salad of much sound thought with many neat garnishes, such 
as “ The best advertisement of a car is a trial run, the best 
advertisement of Empire is travel... it would pay the 
country handsomely to send out members of all classes, from 
Dukes without occupation to dockers without jobs, to see 
(the Empire) for themselves.” Among the mass of political 
and economic pamphlets put forth by busybodies with a theory 
to air, our readers should be sure not to miss this little book, 
for it is remarkably sane, although it does come from a Socialist. 


The New Competition 


bl] 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for an Essay in Prose 
or Verse on “* The Character of an Ideal Friend.” 


What are the essentials to be looked for in a true friend ? 
If you were lucky enough to possess a friend who was all 
that he should be (not necessarily perfect as a human being, 
but complete in everything that concerns friendship), how da 
you conceive his character? How much intelligence does 
friendship need ; how much frankness ; how much goodness 
of heart? The editor leaves competitors very free in their 
mode of dealing with the problem. They may discuss it 
abstractly, if they choose ; or they may draw a picture ot 
their ideal friend. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Dec. 10th. 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 1049 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with compet tors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manu.cript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 Yowk Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


the 
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Cardinal Mercier 


Cardinal Mercier. By Georges Goyau; with a Preface by 

Viscount Halifax. (Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Tus is a very disappointing book about a great subject. 
Looking backwards along history, we see the unique value 
which now attaches to all accounts of heroic personalities 
written within their lifetime, or by those who have come 
within the sphere of their direct personal influence. We know 
what we owe to those who met Bernard or Francis face to face, 
and are able to give us a concrete impression of human holiness 
free from the dryness of mere chronicle and the syrup of mere 
hagiography. 

When, therefore, it comes to our own day, we must naturally 
be concerned that such supreme personalities as it has pro- 
duced shall be described—and described well—before the 
sharpness of the impression has time to fade. Since we can 
hardly doubt that future generations will see in Cardinal 
Mercier one of the greatest of these heroic personalities, much 
historic value must attach to those contemporary documents 
which truly convey an impression of his character, and reveal 
the sources of his greatness. Whilst memory is fresh, we 
should like to see a full and adequate account of the Cardinal's 
character and career; a study at once spiritual, intellectual 
and historical, which would exhibit the unity and richness of 
his nature and the origins of that power by which, at a crucial 
moment, a brilliant scholar and devoted shepherd of souls 
stepped into the foreground of European politics, and changed 
the course of history. But the little monograph of M. Goyau, 
which was first published in French about 1918, and is now 
translated into English, is hardly likely to serve any serious 
biographical purpose. It certainly tells us things we are glad 
to know ; reminding us of the long record of pioneer work in 
religious philosophy, with its unfaltering pursuit of truth, 
which preceded the Cardinal's great appearance on the political 
stage. But it is thin, scrappy, and incomplete. 

In Cardinal Mercier a solid intellectualism was closely allied 
to a lofty spirituality. He possessed the real scientific temper, 
with its love of the concrete, its distrust of abstractions, its 
docility to fact. Catholicism, he taught his students, “ is 
synonymous with an ever-broadening mind. . . . Christ 
does not invite humanity to intellectual bondage but to share 
the higher liberty of the children of light.” Thus, this devoted 
student of St. Thomas worked under Charcot, and delighted 


in William James: insisting that “ psychology is q living 
science ; it must develop with the biological and anthropo. 
logical sciences which are its auxiliaries.” And, addressing his 
young research workers at Louvain, he said, in a pe 
which inevitably brings the self-effacing patience of Charleg 
Darwin to mind :— 

“ Let us avoid the attitude of those who, confronted with the 
thousand and one small, precise facts whose patient and minute 
study is at once the strength and the honour of contempo 
science, ask themselves with an ill-disguised scorn what is the 
good of it ? _Nothing is more unscientific than this selfish pre. 
occupation. Facts are facts; their existence justifies their study, 
Besides, if they are good for nothing to-day, they will be good for 
something to-morrow; they are the materials which will help to 
build the more comprehensive syntheses of the future.” 

Hence the Neo-Thomism of which Cardinal Mercier was the 
father was not a philosophy of the museum. It sought to 
recapture the spirit of Aquinas and apply it to the conditions 
of the modern world. This, like other intellectual innovations 

. . *s , 
was not accomplished without opposition ; and here, in the 
academic field, Professor Mercier already showed those 
qualities of calm tenacity and unselfish courage which the 
great Cardinal afterwards displayed in withstanding the 
German aggression. 

This, however, is but one aspect of a nature which combined 
in a remarkable degree the qualities of contemplative, philo- 
sopher, and man of action, and whose arduous intellectual and 
administrative work was simply the outward expression of g 
life lived in the presence of Eternity. We come nearest to 
the real man, not by studying the catalogue of his qualities 
and accomplishments, but in the few lines in which Lord 
Halifax, his devoted friend, reveals their source—the secret 
which underlay his steadfastness and his charm :— 

““ There was in his presence a sense of abiding peace, and of 
adjusted balance, which made itself felt in every word he said, in 
every judgment he pronounced. It was the consciousness of a 
sanctity existing in him, carrying with it an insight and acquain. 
tance with the mind of Christ which gave an authority, which could 
not be gainsaid, to all he said and did. . Surely there can be no 
greater blessing than to have been brought into contact with such 
a personality, to have been made acquainted in any degre 
with such a life, and to have been taught the lesson conveyed by 
them of what constitutes the real strength and value of human life, 
and can alone give real and permanent success to all human effort." 


EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Some Art Books 


To talk of * Art Books’’* is a barbarism, but the phrase is very 
convenient. In the commerce of literature it merely means 
illustrated books produced in a particular way—that is, 
presented on good paper with good print and careful repro- 
ductions of pictures, statues, buildings or scenery. As for 
subjects, it may include a hundred themes. The large heap 
of Art Books by my side affords ample proof. Archacology 
predominates in the very attractive little book called The 
Mystery of Wansdyke. This is well illustrated and gives most 
fascinating glimpses of that wonderful earthwork in Wiltshire 
which we cannot date, but which must have been in its fuil 
glory when our Anglo-Saxon ancestors arrived in Britain, 
It impressed them so much that they called it ** the Ditch of 
Woden,” or, as one might say, “ the boundary bank of Zeus 
himself.” Theology holds the field in The Genesis of Christian 
Art. The technique of Painting fills the volume entitled 





* The Mustery of Wansdyke. By Albany F. Major, O.B.E., P.S.A., and Edward 
J. Burrow, F.R.G.S. (Burrow & Co., Cheltenham and London. 25s. net.) The 
Genesis of Christian Art. By Thomas O'Hagan, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D.. LL.D. (Mac- 
miillan, New York. 6s. 6d. net.) The Human Form in Art. By A. A. Braun. 
(John Lane. London. 15s. net.)———The Masters of Engraving and Etching: Albrecht 
Diirer. Wy Campbell Dodgson, Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 
(The Medici Society, London, 22s. 6d. net.)——The Dragon of the Alchemists. By 
Frederick Carter. With an Introduction by Arthur Machen, (Elkin Mathews, 
London. 21s, net.) The Unknown Turner. By John Anderson, Jr. (Privately 
printed for the Author, New York. £3 3s. net.) 1 Short History of Art. Translated 
from the French of André 8. Blum, Edited and Enlarged by R, R. Tatlock. (Batsford, 
London, 21s. net.)——Nodin, By Léonic Benédite. Translated by Wilfrid Jackson, 
(John Lane, London. 5s. net.) A Short History of Italian Art. Vy Adolfo Venturi. 
Translated by Edward Hutton. (Macmillan London. 10s. 6d. net.) The Etchings 
of Frank Brangryn, 1. Catalogue Raisonné by William Gaunt. (“ The Studio,” 
Limited London. £2 ws. net.) Raffaello Santi da Urbino: His Life and Works. 
By Vilhelm Wanscher. (Ernest Benn. London. 30s. net.) Modern Masters of 








Etching : F. L. Griggs, AR_A., RE. troduction by Malcolm C, Salaman. (°° The 
Studio,”” Limited, Loudon, os, net 


The Human Form in Art. Tt contains a certain number of 
photographs from the life and a great many reproductions of 
drawings and statues of which the artistic value is almost 
nil. The book gets more and more technical as it proceeds, 
and actually ends with anatomical illustrations. In truth, 
the book is a strange medley of the good, the bad, and the 
indifferent, the dull and the attractive. To call it The Human 
Form in Art is an absurdity, for the majority of the great 
masters of the drawing of human form get no representation 
whatever. 

One of the most attractive books in the heap is The Masters 
of Engraving and Etching: Albrecht Diirer, which contains 
reproductions from that great artist and supreme illustrator. 
For this delightful book our gratitude is due to the Medici 
Society. The presentation of the famous etchings is excep- 
tionally accomplished. The Dragon of the Alchemists might 
be called “an artistic jolly.” It puts before us many most 
attractive pieces of semi-mystical work. We all knew that 
chemistry owed much to the alchemists, but it is a surprise to 
find that they placed the artists in their debt also. 

The Unknown Turner is an * Art Book ” in every particular. 
It purports to give us revelations concerning the life and art 
of Turner. We have not space to deal with the theories and 
explanations, or to pass judgment upon the secret signs and 
symbols which, we believe, are not at present approved by 
connoisseurs. The reproductions include all kinds of sketches 
and designs which are not known to the general public. Take, 
for example, Turner's perfectly fascinating sketch of himself 
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in 1833, taken from the Diary of a Foreign Tour and pro- 
duced here for the first time. In it the painter portrays 
himself painting with sketch-book on his knee, spectacles on 
nose, and embellished with a tall hat and black cravat. It is 
a priceless eontribution to our knowledge of the artist. There 
js a fascinating representation of Turner’s map-making tour 
of 1839. It deals with the Lakes of Zug and Lucerne and the 
country between them. Finally, we actually have a drawing 
of the Grand Opera House in Paris in 1833, a most careful and 
elegant piece of draughtsmanship. A Short History of 
Art rightly holds a place, but, in spite of excellent architec- 
tural drawings and reproductions of statuary and pictures, 
it cannot claim to be more than an efficient handbook. The 
field is so vast and the space so limited that one cannot help 
feeling admiration for the courage of the Editor. 

The justification of the presence of the little book, Rodin, is 
the fact that it gives us a large number of well-presented re- 
productions of Rodin’s chief works. A Short History of 
Italian Art is a translation of a book held in Italy to be a 
standard work. The etchings of Mr. Brangwyn are reproduced 
for English readers, with a translation of the works of a 
French critic in The Etchings of Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 
Another book of etchings in the Studio’s series of Modern 
Masters of Etching, with an Introduction by Mr. Malcolm 
C. Salaman, shows us examples of the work of that admirable 
illustrator, black-and-white draughtsman and etcher, Mr. 
Frederick Griggs. It is impossible here to do justice to the 
exquisite character of the plates. Raffaello Santi Da Urbino : 
his Life and Works, deserves high praise for the beauty of the 
printing and of the reproductions of the pictures and draw- 
ings. To attempt criticism of the letterpress in the space of 
this notice is impossible. 


Good Sporting Annals 


A Hunting Diary. By W. W. Apperley. (Nisbet. 15s.) 

The History of the St. Leger Stakes, 1776-1926. By 
J. S. Fletcher. (Hutchinson. 2lIs. 

Days on the Hill by an Old Stalker. 
(Nisbet. 15s.) 

The Game's Afoot! Edited by 
and Jackson. 7s. 6d.) 

The Fifth Estate. By Jerome D. Travers and James R. Growell. 
(Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 


Edited by Eric Parker. 


3ernard Darwin. (Sidgwick 


Tue production of a hunting diary by a grandson of ** Nimrod,” 
the great, will delight hunting men and women, among whom 
Mr. Apperley was very well known. He was more than a good 
huntsman. Few men of his day knew more about hounds ; 
and none more about the Welsh hound, a variety with quite 
peculiar characteristics. More than this: he was a good 
naturalist, and by reason of his interest both in game and 
vermin was especially a student of several animals that are 
nearly extinct, and about which we have too little information- 
Among these are the pine-marten, the foumart (or pole-cat) 
and the kite, and among commoner animals, the Welsh 
mountain hare and the badger. The whole country where Mr. 
Apperley’s experience chiefly lay is in itself peculiar. The 
strongest earth in the country used by both fox and badger is 
the tumulus below Glandovey Castle, raised to some pre- 
historic hero and still regarded with superstitious awe. The 
diary itself, like most diaries, is not easy to read consecutively, 
though it is an admirable dipping bag, from which to pull out 
treasures. Happily Mr. Cuming’s introduction, occupying a 
third of the book, is as good an historical and personal sketch 
as we have read for some while. It will be popular in Wales, 
for the appreciations of well-known characters. For the more 
general reader it will be appreciated for the many good stories 
and incidental notes on natural history, most of them issuing 
from Mr. Apperley’s experiences in hunting foxes, otters and 
hares in some of the sternest. most individual scenes within 
the British Isles. The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of people and places. 

Mr. Fletcher, who is known as a picturesque historian of 
Yorkshire, as well as a writer of fiction above the average, 
has adopted much the same method as Mr. Cuming. His 
introductory chapter on Doncaster and the Great North 
Road, the route to the race course and the first beginnings of 
the St. Leger make delightful reading even for those who have 
no particular interest in referring to the details of any par- 
ticular St. Leger Stakes, He takes the chronicle of all the St. 


a 





Legers from 1776 to 1926 ; divides them into convenient groups 
and writes a gossipy but very sound introductory chapter to the 
stricter and more detailed description that follows. The St. 
Leger is the Derby of the North of England, and holds 
quite as important a place in the annals of social England. It 
deserved, and has found, a worthy annalist. The illustrations 
to this very solid volume are good. They include four coloured 
plates, delightfully reproduced. 

Mr. Eric Parker’s discovery of ‘tan old stalker” recalls 
the discovery of ‘a son of the marches.” The old stalker 
whose profession is to be a gillie, possesses, very much in the 
same quality as “that East Anglian naturalist,” a peculiar 
intimacy of observation, and instinct of insight into the ways of 
wild creatures, which more than compensate for any occasional 
deficiencies in the technique of writing. He has exercise+ his 
mind chiefly on the red deer, the shyest of all mammals, at 
Jeast under Scottish conditions. 
very much less important to his theme than the instinct of 


The shooting of the stage is 


the animal, the acuteness of its senses, the scenery of the hills 
and their queer effects on weather and air currents. The 
little sketches of the route of particular stalks would delight 
General Baden-Powell, as chief scoutmaster, or, say, Mr. 
Belloc, as critic of campaigns. There is one passage on the 
relations of the deer and the hares and the grouse that may be 
paralleled in Mr. Apperley’s diary, on the attentions of the 
magpies to a hidden fox. To use an ingenious phrase from 
Henry James, the scene and the denizens ** consent to a mutual 
relation’; and it is a peculiarly subtle perception of this 
relation that has perfected the technique—in practice as in 
print—of * the old stalker.” The book is novel in kind and 
quality. 

Foxhunting takes first place in Mr. Bernard Darwin's most 
companionable anthology. Perhaps no one has ever written 
about games with such stylish gaiety as Mr. Darwin himself. 
He has found a real niche in literature for the happy golfer. 
The mark of his anthology is its preference for the more 
enduring writers. Mr. Darwin's own “ King Charles's head,” 
as most readers of The Times are aware, is Dickens himself ; 
and he could not avoid giving him more and longer quotations 
than anyone else. But Thackeray, Hazlitt, Pepys, Scott, 
Stevenson, Borrow and other classic wits are in his company. 
Though the book has over a score of subdivisions, the quota- 
tions are never too short. The anthology avoids that one 
demerit of Mr. Eric Parker’s Game Pie, which touched so 
delightfully the same subjects. Perhaps there is too little 
verse. One would have liked a whiff of Warburton, of 
Kipling, of Browning, with perhaps Canon Beeching on his 
bicycle. Butin general Mr. Darwin is almost as good a collector 
as writer. There are not many anthologies to which you can 
sit down for so quiet a reunion with old friends, as in these 
colloquies on sports and life in the open air. It is never 
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breathless or jerky. You may read it as you reread a 
long book by some well-tried author whom you loved as 
a boy. 

Among the many books on golf is one from America. The 
grip of the golf-club is more effective than the grip of the pen, 
but though the English and manner are provincial, there is 
a not uninteresting sketch of some of the pioneers of golf in 
America and Britain. 


Michael Collins and the Irish 


Revolution 


Michael Collins and the Making of a New Ireland. By Piaras 
Béaslai. 2 vols. (Harrap. 42s.) 


ALL the events that passed in Ireland from 1916 to 1923 were 
clouded in the first instance by operation of British censorship, 
and in the second, more seriously, by the conditions under 
which every secret society works. There was a _ further 
complication in that the British Government from 1920 to 
1921 was using agents not strictly under its control, whose 
methods it did not oversee, recognize or avow. Various 
publications have thrown some light on what was dark to 
those who at the time were unfortunate enough to inhabit 
Ireland. General Macready’s Reminiscences tell a good deal ; 
but we do not know the story of the struggle from the stand- 
point of these armed police, who were the real combatants on 
one side. For that of their antagonists, we have had books 
by Mr. Dan Breen, a leading gunman, and by Mr. P. S. 
O' Hegarty, an ex-British postal official, and a Fenian of long 
standing. But nothing so documented has been given to the 
world as this account of Michael Collins and his activities, 
written by one who continuously shared them, at all events up 
to the time of the truce. 

Necessarily this is an unpleasant book to review. Without 
following the author into the wide controversies which his 
narrative raises, one may admit at once its indispensable 
value to the student of a very important period in Irish 
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history, but must indicate its limitations. Mr. Beasley (in Gaehe 
form Béaslai) writes strictly as a partisan. For him, once 
a General Election in Ireland had returned seventy per cent, 
of the Irish representation on the Republican ticket, England 
had nothing to do but clear out ; he admits neither duty nor 
right to enforce British law. Further, of all the politica) 
activities which preceded 1913 he gives an interpretation 
which no follower of Redmond’s could accept. It is probable 
that many who counted themselves Sinn Feiners would think 
him less than just either to the British or the Constitutiong] 
Nationalists ; and it is hardly likely therefore that they would 
think him quite fair to those fellow-workers of Michael Collins 
who did not see eye to eye with Mr. Beasley’s hero. All this 
lessens the value of the book as a contribution to knowledge ; 
and what is a worse fault, impairs its power to enlist sympathy 
for the figure about whom it is built. 

To be quite plain, sympathy is not easy to win, since it js 
part of Mr. Beasley's purpose to claim for Collins a full share 
in launching the campaign of assassinations (or executions, 
according as one prefers to regard it) by which the old Irish 
police force was broken up. Mr. Beasley repudiates altogether 
the view that the Republican ** Government” drifted inte 
the guerrilla war, forced on by the isolated action of Mr. Breen 
and other self-directed extremists. Formally, it is clear that 
Mr. Beasley is right: the gunmen could have quoted resolu. 
tions or directions from Mr. de Valera and his colleagues to 
justify what they did. Practically, one may believe Mr, 
Breen that they acted without thought of these instructions 
at the beginning, and that approval of their action was half. 
hearted in the ‘“* Government.” But it is clear also that 
Collins at least did not drift. 

Mr. Beasley does best service to the memory of a man whom 
he loved when he quotes him. A strong and generous nature 
comes through these utterances. If the book’s purpose had 
been to help those who would improve relations betweer 
these two islands, he could have quoted much more and 
usefully, to show how this sincere Republican envisaged 
Ireland’s connexion with the British Commonwealth. In a 
notable interview Collins deprecated the idea of any enforced 
severance: Ireland like the other Dominions would, he said 
drop apart as a ripe fruit parts from the tree. However, Mr 
Beasley would doubtless say that his concern is with Irist 
opinion, and his sole purpose to justify and magnify to it the 
work of Collins. That is intelligible. But a part of Irish 
opinion is formed in Ulster, and Ulstermen will find his narra: 
tive singularly unclear upon the action and intention of Collins 
in regard to Ulster from the signing of the Treaty to the time 
of his death. 

The book, printed in Ireland, is on clumsily thick paper, 
and the type, though clear and pleasant, occupies a very small 
space on the page. Irish libraries will be increased by two 
very bulky volumes, the contents of which might really have 
been got into one if Mr. Beasley had studied condensation. 
However, many capital documents are given in eatenso, and 
the user of libraries has no cause to complain. But one is 
a little sorry for the person who needs to buy this book, or 


carry it about. 


A Sane Historian 


King of England. By 
i8s.) 


Charles : John Drinkwatef. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. 


Mr. Drinkwarer has written a sound, plain biography of 
the earlier life of Charles Il, with a briefer account of his 
later years. It is a subject of inexhaustible interest and 
delight. After dallying with every period of English history, 
the modern reader will probably come back to the seventeenth 
century as, after all, the permanently enthralling. 
There was a richness, a force, an intensity about the actors, 
both tragedians and comedians, who took the English political 
stage between 1630 and 1688 which is perhaps incomparable. 

From Milton to * Old Rowley,” from Oliver to Halifax— 
were there ever such Englishmen gathered together for strife 
or for co-operation, before or since ? Mr. Drinkwater writes 
clearly and well about them all, taking all from the point 
of view of a Whig before his time. ‘ The Revolution was 
absolute monarchy had to be broken; — the 
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-s each. And other works including his Life and Letters. to contain the Thin Paper Edition, 5s. net 
en STANLEY J. WEYMAN. THIN PAPER EDITION. THE BROWNINGS. The works of both Robert 
hat In 22 volumes. Introduction in the first volume by and Mrs. Browning are each available in one volume or 
lu. Mr. WrEYMAN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, _ net in pocket edition on India Paper in six and three 
to each. Cloth case to contain the 22 vols, 5s. net volumes respectively. 
Mr THE BRONTES. yaworTH EDITION. 7 vols. WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. qr 
ons Introductions by “Mrs. Humpury Warp; Introduction CENTENARY BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 26 volumes 
alf. and Notes to the Biography by Crement K. Snorrer. Edited by Lapy Rrircut. With Biographical Prefaces 
hat Illus. 7s. 6d. net each. Also printed on THIN PAPER and _ numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net cach, and 
without Illus. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; Leather, 5s. net each. fHE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION, also published com. 
Cloth case to contain the Thin Paper Edition, 5s. net. plete in 13 volumes, 10s. 6d. net each. 
om es 7 AY 
ure A. C. BENSON. The six best known volumes of Ena wake dhe ad The personal } 
; essays of the author are now available, printed on Thin journ: als of ¢ Japt. R. F. Scott, R.N., C.V.0., with a 
lad Paper. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net cach. Biographical Introduction by Sir J. M. Barrie. First | 
Per Also in Library size at 5s. ast each. Cheap Edition. With Map and Plates. 7s. 6d. net. } 
ind -C f 
7 A CHAIN OF PRAYER ACROSS THE AGES. i Me oon AL Poems New and Old. 
- Compiled and arranged by SELINA FITZHERBERT Fox. New Edition imeludes all the poems published by Sir 
; Can be used for Family or for Private Devotion, Fourth Henry Newbolt from 1897 to the present day. Eleventh | 
cet Edition. 5s. net. Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
sid 
Mr THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 7, FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. | 
ab ROWLAND E. PROTHERO (Lord Ernle). A rich By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE, sometime of Balliol | 
store of pleasure abounding in pure and lofty thought College, Oxford. Second, revised, Edition with a new | 
the I I . 5 . = : . 
from the Psalms. 15th Impression. 2s. 6d. net. Bibliography and new Illustrations. 21s. net. 
‘ish _ ~ | 
i TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. ryansiated py A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. p, | 
ins Colonel Sir Henry Yur, R.E., C.B. Third Edition. Sir SIDNEY LEE. Fourth Edition of the Revised 
ime Illustrated. In two volumes. £3 3s. net. Version. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
THE MEDICI. py colonel G. F. YouNG, cp. THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS. By 
eT, The history of this deeply interesiing family. Third NEST \ H. WEBSTER. A Classic of the French 
ral] Edition, in two volumes. £3 3s. net. Revolution, 12th Impression. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
wo CATHERINE DE _MEDICIS. py pat, vaN FISHING AND SHOOTING. py rant 
ave DYKE. With Illustrations. In two volumes. 42s. net. BUXTON. Cheaper Edition. Ilustrated. 7s. 6d. net. | 
OL. 
¥* OLD ENGLISH PLATE. — yzcctesiastical, Decorative THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN ang Home 
» is and Domestic, its Makers and Marks. By WILFRED Grounds of Harcy Trees and Flowers only. By 
; CRIPPS. 133 Hlustrations and 2,700 fecsimile Plate WILLIAM ROBINSON l4th Edition, revised, with 
« Marks. llth Edition. 25s. net. four additional Chapters. Illustrated. 24s. net. 
A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. By THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. Mlustrations —_ 
J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. A New ~~ eriptions and Culture of Garden V« les of old und 
Edition, Vols. I IV, with Editorial Notes by LANGTON Temperate Climates. By MM. VII MO R IN \NDRIE Ux 
Dovc.tas. Vols. \ and VI, edited by PANCRED English Edition under direction of Witutiam Rosinson, 
Borenivus. 200 Llustrations. Six volumes. 25s. net each. Third Edition Illustrated 30s. net. 
tef. ST , . TOMONT —— , 
A HIS TORY OF ANCIEN r POT ERY. THE CORNHILL MAG AZINE. a a a 
Egyptian, Greek, Etrusean and Roman. Based on doven of Magazin s One year’s subscription ooek tran. 
of Samuel Birch’s famous work. By HENRY B. WALTERS, 20s.) provides twelve months’ literary delig t amd an 
his Illustrated. ‘two volumes. &4 4s. net. ideal season’s gift. ‘ ss 
and iabie tates ee ; ee _ 
a J. C. TREGARTHEN. RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
nth THE LIFE STORY OF A BADGER. 6s. net. ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 6s. net 
ng. THE LIFE STORY OF AN OTTER. 6s. net. THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 68. net 
ors, THE STORY OF A HARE. 6s. net, THE AMATEUR POACHER. 6s. u 
ical | WILD LIFE AT THE LAND’S END. 78. Od. net. WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 6s. net. | 
} 
ple. . , , 
a Write for full particulars of these Works. 
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SIR_WILLIAM BRAGG'S NEW BOOK 


Old Trades and 
New Knowledge 








A fascinating book in which the famous Director 
of the Royal Institution tells how modern science 
is being harnessed in the science of man. || 
The trades dealt with are those of the Sailor. | 











Smith, Weaver, Dyer, Potter and Miner. 


liisstrated. 8s. Od. net. | 
| 


THE VEAR’S BEST _GIFT E 
AND MIGHTY GOOD READING, TOO _ |i 


Everybody's Pepys 
With 60 Illustrations by : 


Ernest H. Shepard 





ROOK, | 


One Volume. 10s. 6d. net. i| 
“As good a gift book as | 
could be devised, Mr 
Shepard has made the im- 
mortal text sparkle more | 
brightly.” —Spectator. 


“ Even more delightful than 
when the Diary is read at its 
long length. One of those 
ideal Christmas presents | 
which everyone will welcome cagerly.” | 
—Riciarp Kine (in Eve). | 











| 
A BOOK _FOR_ CONNOISSEURS. 





e 
Bow Porcelain 
Frank Hurlbutt 
A comprehensive work by a leading authority. 
“ Admirable in every way,” says the Alorning 
Post. With 64 plates (8 in colour) and other 
illustrations. 


Large 4to. 63s. net. 


Tilustrated prospectus seni on application. 


A_GIFT_OF_LIFE-LONG_INTEREST 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


aptly described as “a library in itself,” for its 
2,700 pages hold the quintessence of the world’s 
knowledge. Its authority is unrivalled, its 440,000 
definitions models of lucidity and completeness, 
its synonyms and literary quotations invaluable. 
On the lighter side, it is the ideal help in the 
solution of cross-words and similar recreations. 





lWVrite for Illustrated Prospecius, 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 
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Of entrancing human interest 
| 
} 
The Man and his Work 
| 
| By 
| 
| j _ 
| A. E. TAYLOR, M.A., Litt.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
! . . - . . 
University of Edinburgh. 
| | 
Demy Svo. 21s. net | 
“Professor Taylor, an almost ideal interpreter | 
| of Plato, has a mind that is spiritual, supple and | 
critical, an outlook on humanity which never | 
neglects the findings of psychology and the witness 
i of history i . the book will pilot the least 
| experienced traveller through a great region of | 
| the spiritual life of man.” 
| —Evelyn Underhill in The Spectator. 
| 
| j —_ 
METHUEN & CO., LTD.. 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. | 
| 4] 
| 
| 
paver: Terentia 
| i By ROY » With an —_ 
| 2A. “J r duction by Prof, 
1 CHAPMAN H. FAIRFIELD & 
it) ANDREW'S, OSBORN, yy 
1h DSe. 58 Illustrations, [UJ 
ii y £1 5s, net. at 
sh ° ) 4, £ dk 
J. On the Trail fj =” of Ancient Man © 
I ; i Pe he 
r Foun 4 j 
A 4 4 * 
st In Mongolia a 
L SPECTATOR: “ Lively, personal, artistic, the well-told story if 
| has the charm of the open air and something of the glamour of 
A the wilderness.” a* 
1 The Arcturus Adventure 
\ 77 Illustrations. WILLIAM BEEBE. £1 5s, net. = 
4, Oceanographic Discoveries in the Sargasso Seas. , 
| SPECTATOR: “A gift from America to the world. If any [J 
. man has ever scen a more beautiful book than this we should 
i like to see it.” a 
| Kaiser Wilhelm II J 
L’ 21 Illustrations. ©§ EMIL LUDWIG. £1 1s, net. | 
| Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. L 
SPECTATOR: “ Likely to be read in a hundred years; it is, 
A of course, much more intcresting than any novel.” 
' 
A Lay Thoughts of a Dean 
A Demy 8vo. DEAN INGE, 7s. 6d. net. 
_ SPECI risk “The book is often wise, aiways witty, and 
| tite y's! puss yre bith, 
The Goose- § WW) : The * 
* Feather Bed § A = 6Old Stag : 
: E. TEMPLE J : HENRY “ 
i THURSTON, ; , WILLIAMSON, 
7/6 et, » ' 7/6 net [ 
7 A Romance of th M . Stories of Wild Life. i 
} ve Cire H r SPECTATOR on 
} SPECTATOR: § 1h) bs m “ Makes | reader . 
t “Tull of vitality, con GEXRURRMRRRRPEE bear the call « th 
J fidence and pride in From Title ag Wild sounding in 
J the Show.” THE OLD STA%. their ears.” L 
bi PUTNAM: 24 BEDFORD STREET, (2 
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Protectorate was a great period of our history. On the 
other hand the Restoration was equally essential. © Charles II 
was the founder of our Constitutional Monarchy.” This 
passage on the result of the Battle of Worcester is typical : 
“In due time his restoration was to be the best, the only, 
solution of England’s problems. But had he by any chance 
succeeded in his present designs, the Civil War would have been 
fought in vain, and he would almost certainly have been broken 
no less terribly than his father had been before him. In the light 
of history we view with equal satisfaction his overthrow at 
Worcester and each stage of the epic in which, for six weeks, hoe 
eluded its most violent consequences.” 
This savours, perhaps, a little of Dr. Pangloss. [verything, 
even the defeats of our hero, is “ all for the best in the best 
possible of worlds.” Still, it may be that the contention 
is a just one. Mr. Drinkwater’s main argument on the 
question of Charles's character appears to be that his early 
hardships 2nd adventures were responsible for his faults 
and qualities as a ruler in later life. We may readily agree. 
On the whole we have read the book without feeling that 
a flood of new light has been thrown on one of the greatest 
periods of English history. Still, it is always pleasant to 
read of great events, and Mr. Drinkwater introduces us to 
many excellent documents of the period, for which we should 


thank him. 


Some Reference Books 


Mr. Hoare’s Short Italian Dictionary (Vol. If. English- 
Italian, Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.) is not only 
the best Italian dictionary that we know but it is one 
of the best dictionaries in any language. It is beautifully 
printed and a joy to hold in one’s hands. * * * The 
Pupils’ Europe Atlas (Evans Bros., 1s.) deals attractively 
with such things as isotherms, cross-sections of the Alps, 
and governmental and religious systems: the modern child 
is lucky to have its geography so pleasantly taught. We 
wish the last page, ‘“* European Interesting Places,” were 
greatly enlarged. Finland, the Ruhr Valley, Constantinople 
and Vesuvius do not exhaust the attractions of the Continent. 
Although they are only advertising pamphlets, 
we can recommend ‘“ Smitheraft’? and ‘ Enamelcraft,” 
published by the Birmingham Guild, 28 Berners Street, W. 1, 
for they show what fine craftsmanship can be turned out 
in England, equal no doubt to most that was produced in the 
Middle Ages. * * * Opportunely for the Imperial Con- 
ference comes the Handbook for the British West Indies, a 
singularly complete and well-arranged guide, edited by Mr. 
Algernon Aspinall, and published by the West India Com- 
mittee (7s. 6d.). There are full statistics and descriptions 
of each main island or group of islands, and we congratulate 
the author on the way he has handled a big subject in less 
than 180 pages. * * * Motoring Simplified, by Cecil 
Thurston (Butterworth, 5s.) is a topical volume with sound 
information about running costs and car selection. * * * 
Volume VIII. of Chambers’ Encyclopacdia (20s. per volume) 
It can be thoroughly recommended, as 
can its predecessors. * * * Mr. Swan Sonnenschein’s, The 
Best Books, Part 1V. (Routledge, 30s.) is a praiseworthy 
attempt to give the reader a choice of the best available 
books in every department of knowledge. But it is a crime 
to publish a volume of 2,500 pages uncut; moreover, in 
Part IV. there is no explanation of the classification, so that 
the reader is bewildered. On the whole, we cannot recom- 
mend this work as a complete success. * * * The Girls’ 
Book of General Knowledge (vans, 4s. 6d.) covers 50 branches 
You may learn here about a cat's diet, 
; good nurse 


* * * 


is just published. 


of worldly wisdom. 
how to keep accounts, the characteristics of 
or a hibernating tortoise, how to make barley-water, and of 
hygiene and the tango. The chapter on First Aid is exccllent 

this is a well-planned volume which can be warmly reeom- 
mended. Who's Who in America (Stanley Paul. 
37s. Gd.) for 1926 1927 contains biographical details of 
Americans. It is a work of even 
England is a 


x * + 


nearly 27,000 prominent 
greater importance than our Who's Who, for 
and information about its notable people 


small country 
America, on the other hand, 


comparatively easy to obtain. 
is vast, and its best citizens (in spite of the contrary belief 
in England) are no more desirous than ourselves for publicity. 


As an instance of up-to-dateness this American Who's Who 
gives the name of Miss Glaspell’s latest work, published here 
only a fortnight ago. We cordially recommend the format, 
arrangement and text. 

We can also recommend the following :—The State of the 
Church. Vol. 1, which is the 28rd volume of the Lincoln 
Record Society. The General Catalogue of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Marching On, The Annual Report of the Religious 
Tract Society. Tea Share Manual, 1926. (F. J. Denton. 
3s. 6d.) Maidstone Records, Selections from document in 
possession of the Corporation. (Hobbs and Sons, Maidstone.) 
The Monk Breton Priory, Vol. V. (Yorkshire Archacological 
Society, Park Place, Leeds.) Canada Year Book, 1925, 1,080 
The Girls’ School Year Book. (Dean and Sons, 31 
7s. 6d.) 


pages. 
Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


Current Literature 


LORD BIRKENHEAD. By “ Ephesian.” (Mills and 
Boon. 10s. 6d.)—But this is too much! At one side of the 
picture stands Lord Birkenhead’s father, who at the age of 
21 was a sergeant-major in the Royal Artillery and was 
making £800 a year teaching classics and mathematics on the 
north-west frontier of India ; in the middle of the canvas is 
‘ revealed ” Lord Birkenhead, wearing every conceivable sort 
of halo, as ‘* undergraduate, don, athlete and alumnus,” also 
as super-statesman, cherisher of cairn terriers, and “* family 
man”; which last. revelation prepares us for the statement 
that our hero’ s family is already displaying signs of * imminent 
greatness.’ The note of ** Ephesian’s *” Lord Birkenhead is 
indeed pitched high, though passages here and there, like the 
account of Mr. F. E. Smith’s maiden speech in the House of 
Commons, are very readable. But the ecstatic general tone of 
all must make the great condottiere grin broadly at times — 
at least one hopes it will. 


MY ARMY LIFE. By Gen. Lord Dundonald. (Arnold. 
21s.)—One has a sort of misty feeling that if General Lord 
Dundonald had been a soldier in Washington’s army, or 
(equally absurdly) had fought with the Boers ipstead of against 
them, or anyhow had found some sphere for his inventiveness 
and originality where cramping oflicialism was not and 
political pull had not begun to poison life, his name would 
have been acclaimed as that of a great soldier. As it is, great- 
ness has perhaps passed him by despite his many gifts. But 
the Army knows in him a keen and experienced soldier with 
strong views on cavalry reform and on the paramount necessity 
(so bloodily enforced by the Great War) of employing ** crowds 
of machine-guns,” and as one who organized and tried to kee p 
partisan politics out of the Canadian Militia. It is with these 
aspects of his activities that his book My Army Life mainly 
deals. But all the world affectionately remembers that he is 
the grandson of the immortal, if eccentric, Cochrane, who has 
transmitted to his descendant more than a touch of his daring 
and brilliance. This is a book to be read. 


ROMANTICISM. By Lascelles Abercrombie. (Secker. 
6s. net.)—Professor Abercrombie’s book is deep and spirited. 
His foundations are laid among the pre-Socratie philosophers, 
those surpassingly great men who spoke in oracles through the 
passionate depth of their vision—who, between them, repre- 
sent the whole form of difference in human intuitions of life. 
It is scarcely of importance that Professor Abercrombie 
should be using those old, outworn terms of literary criticism, 
romantic and classical. Around them he crystallized his 
feeling of contrasted world-views, trying to understand both 
of them himself and to give each its place. ‘There are two 
major blemishes in his mind, however. He is as likely to 
draw an illustration from the rubbish heap of literature as 
from its masterpieces ; and this is a deadly course to pursue : 
such illustrations are insignificant ; they weaken and invali- 
date his contrasts. The other fault is his inability to see the 
reality-provoking power of inner vision. If a thing does not 
exist, he seems to hold, it is simply chimerical and other- 
worldly. He neglects the truth that certain things which do 
not exist may nevertheless be brought into existence. In 
other words, he confuses fantasy and creative prophecy ;_ his 
philosophy halts at the gates of hope. 


ROSEMARY. Some Remembrances. By Fay Compton, 
With an Introduction by Compton Mackenzie. (Alston 
Rivers. 15s.)—There is, after all, something in the craft of 
writing, though publishers and editors often prefer to have 
it done (as here) by the amateur, who naturally knows the 
rules of grammar and the use of pen and ink (possibly even, 
of a typewriter, which is better) and so, when asked to write, 
says, Why not?) Mr. Compton Mackenzie, a professional in 
two arts, feels the need of some apology, and says that it is 
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natural for his sister, come of a family of popular entertainers 
not to refuse when invited to entertain the public in a new 
way. His introduction tells us—admirably—a good deal 
about himself, about Pélissier and the Follies, about the 
psychology of artists—as well as a little about Miss Fay 
Compton. Her autobiography itself is (as her brother ob- 
serves) “ completely unrevealing.” Also, it is fluffy. Any- 
thing less fluffy than Miss Compton in her own art cannot be 
seen. Let us (to quote the introduction’s last word) “ sin- 
cerely hope that she will not take to writing.” 


H.R.H.: A CHARACTER STUDY OF THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. By Major F. E. Verney, M.C. (Hutchinson. 20s.). 
—Perhaps the best thing to be said for this book is that no one 
ufter reading it is likely to wish it had not been written. It is 
unnecessarily slangy and once or twice, unless a_printer’s 
error is responsible, words are used in a meaning which is not 
theirs. But on the whole Major Verney has given a good idea 
of the Prince’s education and the different parts played in it 
by early years, navy cadct training, Oxford, the Guards, and 
finally, the War. One may easily believe Major Verney that 
regimental life, especially in war time, turned the young 
man into what he was not by nature—a “ good mixer”: and 
it is certainly true that anyone who has been through a cadet’s 
education for the navy and a cruise on a battleship in the 
wardroom is, at fifteen, far more of a man than most under- 
graduates at nineteen. The second part of the bock is post- 
War and describes the Prince’s life and work, and paints in 
full detail his South African tour—when indeed his friendly 
informal ways seem to have broken down many ancient 
antipathies. But the pleasantest story, and one of the most 
typical, tells how at one camp Hottentots came to play 
outside his quarters with their primitive instruments. The 
Prince got out his ukulele, picked up the air, and then went and 
sat down and joined the party in playing it. Undoubtedly, as 
one Dutch Labour man said to Major Verney, it was not the 
royalty of the person but the personality of the royalty that 
made the notable success of that tour. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN. By S. C. Kaines Smith. (British 
Artists Serics. Philip Allan. 5s.)—Only within recent years 
—perhaps since the wonderful exhibition at the Tate 
Gallery-——has Cotman become widely known to the public. 
But he has always been an artists’ artist, a source of inspiration 
that is not yet fully exploited. In this study of his life and 
work Mr. Kaines Smith rightly emphasizes the fact that 
Cotman was truly the father of water-colour painting. His 
whole technique, his faithful devotion to austere form and 
his subordination of all other interests to that of pure 
pattern, justifies that claim. Mr. Kaines Smith has written 
un masterly work on this superb genius of English art. It 
is a sad story of the prophet with a purpose in advance of 
his generation. 


THEBES: THE GLORY OF A GREAT PAST. By Jean 
Capart and Marcelle Werbrouck. ‘Translated by Professor 
W. KE. Caldwell and edited by Miss E. Louisa Thompson. 
(J. Allen and Unwin. 638s. net.) —This superb quarto, abound- 
ing in excellent photographs, is produced in Belgium at the 
expense of the Queen Elizabeth Egyptological Foundation, 
and is the work of two first-rate scholars. Its purpose is to 
describe clearly the stupendous ruins of ancient Thebes, lying 
in and around the little Arab village of Karnak, which were 
for a thousand years from 2000 B.c. the centre of the ancient 
world. The authors have succeeded admirably in their for- 
midable task, and they show in detail how the sculptures and 
tomb-paintings elucidate Egyptian history and religion, They 
point out that the yearly floods are ruining the temples, as the 
saltpetre left when the water subsides eats away the stone. 
The fullest possible record of the monuments is thus needed. 
The authors incidentally give the reader some idea of the size 
of Karnak by saying that it is as long as Piccadilly from the 
Circus to Hyde Park Corner, and that the temple enclosure of 
Amon alone contains sixty-two acres—almost the size of the 
Green Park. The Egyptian Kings did things on the grand 
scale. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN ITALY. By H. J. Rose. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.)—The distinctive feature of this able 
essay on the background of Roman history is the skill with 
which anthropological evidence from other regions is made to 
elucidate the beliefs and usages and laws of ancient Rome. 
Professor Rose shows, for example, how much of magical 
practice survived into very late times ; the astrologers whom 
Juvenal contemned were not new to Rome; the importance 
of the spoken word in Roman law was “* of the very essence of 
magic.” In a closing chapter he argues that the Romans had 
no art and no philosophy or science, and that they showed 
no special aptitude for trade. But, he adds, they had some 


of the virtues of the savage, they were apt pupils of other 
civilizations, and they had an instinct for law and order and 
aa “extraordinary practical genius ” 
endears them to the Englishman. 


-which, we may add, 


$s 


—— 


Fiction 


Il’S NOT DONE. By William C. Bullitt. (Brentano's 
7s. 6d. net.) —A new world, Mr. Bullitt shows us, is pushing 
up into the fastnesses of the old American aristocracy The 
codes of behaviour and personal honour are crumbling away 
This aristocracy was once powerful and strong. Chiefly i 
was strong through the simple-heartedness with which j 
believed in its own standards. But against new conditions 
against plutocrecy and the immense indiscriminate energy i 
self-seeking, it was unable to stand. We are given a pictus 
of John Corsey, one of the few remaining aristocrats He 
is capable of very great discipline and self-restraint, and he 
stands out heroically against all incursions of vulgarity. 
dishonesty, and inhuman commercial ruthlessness. But 
already in himself there is a weakness; he is not as sure of th 
value of his class as his ancestors were. When he tries to 
live by the old standards, he finds that he cannot meet life 
with true decisiveness and is dissatisfied. He fails in perfect 
integrity. He fails most dismally in love. It is in the picture 
of the ruin which insecurity of will must make in sexual life 
that Mr. Bullitt has his greatest success. Ile writes with the 
tenderest sympathy and the clearest insight. But here 
strangely enough, he shows also a strange lack of proportion. 
He gives his hero no ideal to fight for, no active service to 
do to the community, apart from marriage and love; and 
by centring the mystery of life upon this relation alone he 
seems to forget that there are other modes of expressing the 
purest moral intuition. Nevertheless his novel is unusually 
well conceived and well written. He has contrived to display 
the problem of the decay of aristocratic values as a theme of 
universal importance. Paris, he holds, is already a suburh 
of New York, and London is making an attempt to become 
one. The reader may quarrel with his diagnosis of moder 
life, but his talent and his sensibility must be confessed. 


S.P.Q.R. By Peter Hastings. (Holden. 7s. 6d. net.) 
It is disquieting to see that Mr. Hasting’s first novel is written 
with such ease. We could forgive him awkwardness or the 
fault of aiming too high. But, in fact, he aims too low and 
sets himself no hard tasks. This is particularly noticeable in 
his conversations. There is plenty of dialogue, and none of 
it is stiff; but his characters mistake good-natured abuse for 
wit. They are perpetually insulting each other to the accom- 
paniment of loud roars of laughter. ‘Tae story is set in the 
Rome of the Emperor Domitian. Maximius, the hero, is a 
gladiator whose luck brings him to a position of great power, 
The picture of decadent Roman socicty is vividly drawn. 


DAYS OF DISILLUSION. By Chester F. Cobb. (Allen 
and Unwin. ‘7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cobb gives us the life 
of a typical modern man, from boyhood to the age of forty. 
He is shown at six crises in his life, when fate seems to have 
taken it in hand to knock all the nonsense out of him—to 
disillusion him about his capacities and his worth to society. 
He is left at the end with no conceit and no fantasies; an 
ordinary man with an ordinary future before him. He has 
found, none the less, a faith and a courage to carry him through 
the rest of his days in tranquillity. ‘ 


MAN’S WORLD. By Charlotte Haldane. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)—It cannot be said that the conditions 
of the human race, as amended by Science and depicted by 
Mrs. Haldane, are very attractive to people who live in the 
twentieth century. The one bright spot seems to be the 
institutional of Vocational Motherhood. Training for mother- 
hood has so often been advocated in these columns that it isa 
pleasure to see it brought (even in imagination) to a point of 
perfection never dreamt of in the most advanced Infant 
Welfare Centre. But there are drawbacks. Only selected 
women are allowed to have babies, and the necessary “ c0- 
operation *—to use Mrs. Haldane’s phrase—-of the male sex 
is a transient affair. The whole of human relations are 
regulated by science in this book, and the process appears to 
be successful and quite inhuman. In justice to Mrs. Haldane 
it should be said that, in spite of the matters of which she 
writes being of such an intimate nature, she treats them in 4 
dispassionate and scientific manner. 


Other Novels 


Tur familiar plot of the girl brought up in affiuence and 
reduced to poverty is presented by Mrs. Harrod (Frances 
Forbes-Robertson) in her new volume, Lovers (Jarrolds. 
%s. 6d. net). Although the matter is not original— indeed, 
we think the author might have spared us the accusations of 
theft against the heroine—the book is written with a consider 
able sense of style. * * * There are excellent scenes 
relating to life in the office of a cotton mill in M. K. Francis 
and Agnes Blundell's Tyrers’ Lass (Sands and Co., 6s. net). 
but the plot is rather trite, and we might have been spared the 
essays on Roman Catholicism. 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 


sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Shareholders No Commissioa 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


‘Registered in Japan.) 

ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund ian =e 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 


Yen 100,000,000 
83,500,000 


Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 


Seattle, Semarang, 
Sydney, Tientsin, 
(temporarily closed). 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. K. YANO, London Manager. 
London Office 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostock 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 2. 
West End Office: 17 ee Avenue, W.C. 2 
Paid-up Capital £4, $60, 000 
eserve Fund ase £ 3,760,000 
Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors under the Charter .. £4,000,000 
Lette rs of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
hoon hout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 











Capital (fully paid) : - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 

1925) - - - £2,571,249 
Deposits (Oct., 1925) - - £40,457,710 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 


Correspondence Invited 














——— 





WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 
15%, or even 20%, according to age, 


HY deprive yourself one day longer 

than necessary of comforts which this 

larger income will provide for you? 
Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of income Why not 
make your Income surer as well as larger, and 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind, with 
beneficial effect on your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of 
Canada ” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “ two vears’ 
income in one” will be paid to him every year 
as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends 
meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unaller- 
able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company 
with over £62,000,000 assets under very strict 


Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we 
can show you how much better you can employ 
your capital—what a much larger income you 
can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Beiter 
terms are granted in cases of impaired health, and 
there are many kinds of annuities, including a 
guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital 
at your disposal. 


J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


(Nr. Temple Station.) 

















A TOBACCO 
OF OLD-TIME 
QUALITY and 
SWEETNESS. 


Here is a good old- 
fashioned tobacco —- per- 
haps the only one you 
can buy to-day. It is 
air-cured, sun-dried, pure 
Virginia leaf, aged in  : 1s, 24 PER OZ. In case of} 
wood and cut from the  : difficulty in obtaining Four; 
cake, Its sweetness and Saware dncally. write dived 
fine rich flavour are ! money for quantity required. : 
proof positive of its : This will be sent Post Free. ; 
quality, age and method ; addres also enclose name and; 
of manufacture. o: 


. 
Goop Torac: § 
> : 
: conrsts IN 1 & 2 Oz, PACKETS + 
! om 4 LR. SILVERED TINS AT} 


* FRoM MOST 


of your Tobacconist. 
‘ 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Tobacco Manfrs., PAISLEY. Est. 1809 
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A Library List 


MiscELLANEOUS :—Popes and Cardinals in Modern Rome. 
By Carlo Prati. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.)——-The 
Substance of Architecture. By A. S. G. Butler. (Constable. 
12s.)——Architectural Style. By Trystan Edwards. 
(Faber and Gwyer. 10s. 6d.)}——-A Frolic Round the 
Zoo. By J. A. Shepherd. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
——A Winter Sports Alphabet. Verses by “ Evoe.” 
Pictures by Joyce Dennis. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
——A Diary of an Eighteenth Century Garden. By Dion 
Clayton Calthrop. (Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.)—— 
Castles and Historic Homes of the Border. By Alexander 


sddington. (Oliver and Boyd. 7s. 6d.)——The Town 
Planning Handbook. By Richard Reiss. (P. S. King. 
3s.) Training for Speaking. By Paul Berton. 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


Pilgrim’s Guide to Assisi. By 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.)——The Quest for 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Methuen. 
By Elinor Mordaunt. 


TraveL:—The Inquiring 
M. L. Cameron. 
Winter Sunshine. 
6s.) The Further Venture Book. 


(The Bodley Head. 15s.)——An Asian Arcady. By 
Reginald le May. (Heffer. 21s.)——Suffolk Sea-Borders. 


8s. 6d.)—— 


(The Bodley Head. 
(Putnam. 


Alker Tripp. 
By Deric Nusbaum. 


By H. 
: Verde. 


Deric in Mesa 


6s.) David Goes to Greenland. By David Binney 
Putnam. (Putnam. 6s.) 

History :—Richard Cobden and Foreign Policy. By W. 
Harbutt Dawson. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.)—— 
An Economic History of Modern Britain. By J. H. 
Clapham. (Cambridge University Press. 25s.) Our 


By M. C. Burkitt. (Cambridge Univer- 


Early Ancestors. 
A History of Russia. By V. O. 


sity Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Kluchevsky. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. Vol. IV. 
(Dent. 16s.) General History of the World. By 


Victor Duruy. Revised and Enlarged Edition. (Allen 
and Unwin. 18s.) Venice. By Pompeo Molmenti. 
(The Medici Society. 7s. 6d.) 
Lirerary :— The Passionate Pilgrim. 
New Edition. (Peter Davies. 6s.) 
Austen. By J. E. Austen-Leigh. 


By F. Turner Palgrave. 
Memoir of Jane 
(Oxford University 


Press. 7s. 6d.)——-A Study of Hamlet. By Cumberland 
Clark. (Basil Blackwell. 4s. 6d.) The Outline of 
Sanity. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen. 6s.)——The 


Little Angel. By Robert Lynd. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Poetry :—The Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Illustrated Edition. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) The Adam 
Lindsay Gordon Memorial Volume. Edited by E. A. 
Vidler. (Lothian Publishing Co. £3 3s.) Epigrams : 
Wit and Wisdom in Brief. By Walter Jerrold. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s.) Dale Lyrics. By Dorothy Una Rat- 
cliffe. (The Bodley Head. 5s.) Hidden Gold. By 

_ A. R. Barker. (The Bodley Head. 6s.) 

TuEroLocy :—The Saint-Simonian Religion in Germany. By 
EK. M. Butler. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.)—— 
The Hereafter and the Undying Hope. By R. UW. Murray. 
(Heffer. 4s. 6d.) The Love of God. By 'T. H. Darlow. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 


Mepicat Books :—Health. By M. Avery. 
Human Power. By Clement Jeffery. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
(Mills and 


Boon. 7s. 6d.) Outwitting Middle Age. By Dr. Carl 
Ramus. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Novets :—A Staffordshire Knot. By His Honour Judge 
Ruegg. (C. W. Daniels. 7s. 6d.)——-Neighbours. By 


Indian Tales 
10s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 


Claude Houghton. (Holden. 
(Macmillan. 


and Others. By J. G. Neihardt. 


This Week in London 


LECTURES. 

Monday, December 6th, at 8 p-m.—A Publie Meeting will be 
held at the King way Hall to protest against the threatened 
destruction of parts of the Bloomsbury district. Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson in the chair. 

Brirtsu West Arrica, 
Under the auspices of the 


Tuesday, December 7th, at 8.30 p.m. 
By the Hon. W. G. Orm by-Gore, M.P. 


Royal Colonial Institute. At the Kdward VIL Rooms, Hotel 
Victoria. Also, Decomber 7th, at 8.30 p-m.—Recent Excayva- 
TIONS IN Maura. By Miss M. A. Murray. At the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute. 52 1 pper Bedford Place, Russell Square, WC. bh. 

Thursday, December 9th, at 8.30 SHAKESPEARE IN ROUMANIA, 


By Marcu Beza. At King’s College, Strand. ‘Tickets from the 
Secretary, P.E.N. Club, 6 Portman Mansions, Baker Street, W. 1. 

Henry Pourceci ann His 
At the Royal Institute 


: Saturday, December Ith, at 3 p.m. 
CONTEMPORARIES. By Dr. Cyrit Rootham. 
of Great Britain, 21 Albemarle Street, W. 1, 


Finance—Public & Private 
The White Star “‘ Deal” 


Wuetuer the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company has 
or has not made a profitable investment by the purchase 
of the share capital of the White Star Line remains to be 
seen, but, whether the operation is viewed from the 
standpoint of the interests of the shareholders of the 
Royal Mail Company or from the national standpoint 
as reflecting the 1egaining of the control of more than 
half a million of shij ping tonnage, the operation is a most 
interesting and impcrtant one. 

Inasmuch, however, :s tye statement has been made 
in so many quarters t):t thi: purchase by the Royal 
Mail Company of the W: ite Star means, as it were, the 
recapturing by the British tu g of those popular liners, the 
Majestic, Olympic, &c., it may be well to point out very 
definitely that these ships never hive 
beyond British control and have, indeed, always sailed 
under the British flag. 


passed entirely 


Tue Operation Expr ainen. 
To appreciate exactly the character of he great shipping 
deal which has just been consummated, \ e must go back 
some years to the time when the Unitea Stites, in its 
anxiety to promote mercantile shipping un er American 
control or semi-control, formed a huge Trust known as 
the International Mercantile Marine Company of New 
Jersey. This company was really a huge holding co icern 
and through its large holding of a company inco por>ted 
in Great Britain known as the International Navigation 
Company, Limited, it possessed the ownership oi th> 
capital stock of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Com) any, 
the Atlantic Transport Company, Limited, and Frede: ick 
Leyland and Co. The first-named of these companies, 
the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, owned the 
whole of the capital stock of £5,000,000 of the company 
which is really the White Star Line. There are Deben- 
tures of the company, and these throughout have been 
held by the ordinary investor chiefly, probably, British, 
but the Ordinary stock, as already indicated, has indirectly 
been held by the International Mercantile Marine 
Company of New Jersey—an American concern. 

CompPLete Britisu Conrror. 

It is this block of £5,000,000 of stock which has now been 
acquired—at the price, it is said, of £7,000,000-—by the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and the ownership 
of the White Star vessels will now, therefore, have no kind 
of ambiguity. Not only the ships but the entire control 
of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company will be in 
the hands of the Royal Mail Company, whose chairman, 
Lord Kylsant, it may be recalled, is also. chairman of the 
famous shipbuilding concern of Harland and Wollf, 

Are Orner Deas 

In view of the description I have just given of the rami- 
fications of the International Mercantile Marine Company 
of New Jersey, it is, of course, not surprising that there 
should now be rumours as to the possible future of the 
Leyland Line and the Atlantic Transport Line, but that 
is a story for another day, but at present it is merely 
market talk, 


IMPENDING ? 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS. 

Dealing now, however, with this interesting shipping 
operation from the financial side, it is, perhaps, premature 
at the moment to determine whether the Royal Mail 
Company has or has not made a good bargain, and final 
judgment must be reserved until further details are 
available. So far as recent earnings by the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Company (the company owning the 
White Star vessels) are concerned, the price paid woula 
seem to be rather high. In 1921 and 1922—the years 
of high freights — profits were earned of about £500,000 
and £580,000 respectively , but by 1925 these had dwindled 
to £320,000, and the dividend was only 5 per cent. That 
is a distribution which would scarcely be justified by the 
nominal capital of £5,000,000, whereas the Royal Maul 
is understood to have given £7,000,000, Nevertheless, 
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the fact remains that Royal Mail Steam Packet shares, 
which fell recently to 75 on the passing of the interim 
dividend, have since steadily recovered, and, following 
upon an announcement of the deal, rose to 82}. 

And I am inclined to think that ultimately this rise 
will be found to be justified. In examining a deal of this 
character if is necessary to look ahead and not to follow 
too closely the mere figures of recent profits. Rather 
more than half a million of tonnage of good shipping will 
come under the control of the Roy al Mail Company, and, 
working the price of £7,000,000 out on a tonnage basis, 
the value does not seem unduly high. Moreover, if the 
White Star vessels themselves are comparatively young 
(and are deservedly popular), the United States, to which 
they ply from this country, are still in their infancy, and 
when more normal political and industrial conditions return 
there should be an enormous expansion in the Atlantic 
trade. Finally, it is only fair to recognize the great 
ability and shrewdness shown by Lord Kylsant in his 
building up of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
and I see no reason at all why this latest deal should not 
ultimately bring to the Royal Mail Company as full a 
measure of actual profits as it has certainly brought to it 
an already enhanced prestige. 


Artiur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS Fir. 
On June Ist and December Ist each year rather more than 
£50,000,000 in dividends of 5 per cent. War Loan is distributed. 
Round about those dates therefore there is usually a disposition 
to make high-class investment stocks firm, on the idea that 
some portion at least of the dividends will be reinvested in 
kindred securities. That circumstance partly explains the 
continued firmness of investment stocks during the past week, 
but another influence has been the more hopeful views con- 
cerning the monetary outlook, those views being based in part 
upon the fact that the Bank of England Reserve is considerably 
larger than a twelve month ago. 
* * * * 
END-OF-THE-YEAR INFLUENCES 

Apart from high-class investment securities the general 
tendency of markets during the week has been somewhat 
uncertain. While, of course, there are exceptions to every 
rule, I think if will be found that usually the first three weeks 
of December are characterized by stagnation and a certain 
amount of liquidation. This liquidation is of two kinds. 
Speculative accounts which have been running through the 
year are often closed down well in advance of the final settle- 
ment of the year, while, in some other directions liquidation 
is due to a desire to present a strong cash position in end of 
the year balance-sheets. Other things being equal, however, 
when the final Stock Exchange settlement of the year is con- 
cluded, we often experience an outburst of end of the year 
optimism, taking the form of purchases for the new account. 
Whether this habitual cheerfulness will be a feature at the 
end of the current year remains to be seen, but at all events 
there is nothing in the present stagnation of markets as a 
whole and the dullness of marketsin places, which indicates any 
l:ind of adverse anticipation of prospects for 1927. 


* * * * 


BANKING IN CANADA. 

Once again the Bank of Montreal appears to have achieved 
excellent results on the year’s working, and while, no doubt, 
this is due, to some extent, to the general advance in Canadian 
prosperity —of which, indeed, it is a welcome sign —the capable 
and sound management of the bank is proverbial. The bank’s 
fiscal year ends with October 30th, and the latest balance-sheet 
shows a total of assets of 781,000,000 dollars, being an increase 
of about 26,000,000 dollars, while the liquid assets exceed 
60 per cent. of liabilities to the public. The general improve- 
ment in business in Canada has occasioned a fairly big expan- 
sion in Current Loans, to finance which there has been some 
realization of securities. The profits for the year amounted 
to 4,978,000 dollars, as against 4,605,000 dollars for 1925. 
In spite of the increased profits, the directors have been 
content with maintaining the usual dividend and bonus, and 
after allocating 300,000 dollars to Bank Premises, there 
is a balance carried forward of 767.000 dollars. It should, 
perhaps, be added that these figures are taken from brief cabled 
statements, but they will doubtless be amply confirmed ere 
long by the full Report, 


A. W. K. 























FREDERICK WARNE &CO., Ltd, 





A NEW VOLUME ON BIRDS 
IN THE WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND SERIES 


THE BIRDS 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


THIRD SERIES 
Comprising 


THEIR MIGRATION AND HABITS 


and 
OBSERVATIONS ON OUR RARER VISITANTS 
By 


T. A. COWARD, MSc., F.Z.S., F.E.S., M.B.0.U,. 
68 Accurately Coloured Illustrations by 
THORBURN and others. 


ARCHIBALD 


The above volume, with Series | and 2, completes the work, 
10/6 net each, or the three in case 31/6 net 





TATTLEFOLD. By LAW RE NCE PILKINGTON, 
A tale of a Lancashire Colliery Village in Mid. 
Victorian times. 6/— net 
This volume is meeting with considerable demand, 
the author, who is well known in the County 
Palatine, lived in such a village as he describes in 
those days ; he draws a lively picture of the humour 
and inde spender nce of the old _Lane ashire chara ters, 








A Splendid ‘Series of 


Entirely New Books for Boys and Girls 
Frontispiece in Full Colour and other Page Illustrations, 
Tri-colour Jackets. Large crown 8vo. well bound in 
full cloth, gilt. 5/— each net 
MILLICENT GWENT, SCHOOLGIRL 
By BESSIE 

THE TAMING OF TERESA 
By MARGARET 
THE SECRET OF SMOKING SWAMP 
By T. C. BRIDGES 

MANISTY OF THE SCHOOL-HOUSE 
By A. L. HAYDON 
THE SUNKEN MILLION By D. H. PARRY 


MARCHANT 


C. FIELD 





BEYOND THE HILLS. By MAYSEL JENKINSON. 

5 net 

Illustrated with 12 line drawings by Recinaip Mis. 

“There is a charm about the story that is bound to appeal to an 
educated public.” Publishers’ Circular. 

* It isa nice, old-fashioned book about some really attractive children 

- No parent need be afraid that five shillings will be wasted on 

this charmingly produced, charmingly illustrated, and charmingly 

woven story.”’— Bookman. 


Four Charming Little Books for Little Folk :— 
By BEATRIX POTTER 
TALE OF SAMUEL WHISKERS, or the Roly- 
Poly Pudding 2/- net 
By CONSTANCE HEWARD 
CHAPPIE AND THE OTHERS 
Illustrated by Savite LuMLey 
MR. PICKLES AND THE PARTY 
illustrated by ANNE ANDERSON. 
By HELEN HAYWOOD 
THE MOUSE THAT RAN 1/6 net 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS 


A re-issue in an entirely new form of this well-known 

Series is now ready, produced in a neat uniform style, 

limp cloth gilt, stained top, at 2/6 net per volume ; or, 

in full French morocco, gilt edges, at 5/— net per volume. 
A Series of remarkable value. 





1/6 each net 





The following are the first 24 Volumes, which are now 
ready : 


Longfellow Hawthorne’s Twice Told 
Scott Pepys’s Diary Tales 
Burns Evelyn’s Diary 

Milton Lockhart’s Life of Scott. I. 
Wordsworth Lockhart’s Life of Scott. II. 
Shelley Leigh Hunt 

Keats Hazlitt 

Lowell Southey’s Life of Wesley 


Don Quixote Motley’s Dutch Republic. I. 
Gil Blas Motley’s Dutch Republic. If. 
Baron Munchausen Motley’s Dutch Republic. II. 


Aesop" s Fables The ' falmud — 


Compl te Catalogue free on application 


Chandos House, Bedford Court, London, W.C.2 


vas 
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SPANS THE WORLD 
You will find it ss 
- THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 
better smoke. EUROPE 
F the tobacco you are CANADA 
smoking at present U.S.A 
does not give you = ae E 
complete satisfaction, try JAPAN 
Players Navy Mixture. CHINA 
It is a skilful blend of the 
a ee CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
so carefully matured AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 
and manufactured that : er ea eg 
every pipeful offers you Through bookings via \ ancouver to New Zealand and 
the utmost. satisfaction Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 
and charm. When in Canada stay at 
Try PLAYER’S Canadian Pacific Hotels 
; For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
NAVY MIXTURE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
aaa 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 | LONDON 
© eee een — or Local Agents everywhere. 
Dee eee ; Z ; piers 
SULEUUSN GN SSE DASA SMC RE ERE SSCE GASSES ESET SELES SSE SE eee ects ene 
The fourth 33 * 
B} ze 
APPLIED ARTS & HANDCRAFTS || NEW YORK es 
97 + He 
itn # SOUTH AMERICA & 
A ee 
& CANADA % 
3 REGULAR SAILINGS FROM ge 
25 SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL x 
DEC Thousands 2 BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED %& 
cite oo of unique 3 LINERS. * 
re to h vr and individual 8 SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA = 
a.m. to 8 p.m. XMAS GIFTS. ts fo Pil Ferutos Sy * 
: x THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES ee 
Ms 4 SE, MOORGATE, ECs © AMERICA HOUSE, COCSSPUR STREET, 3.Wa oa 
2: @is0 AT Bi fin aaa tan sas Teer ‘aaa J I imPpron wz 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, 2 sii inal Ss 
VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 3% oe 
See ADMISSION 1/3 || § 3 
ee nee Se ae Soerenessre euerereneuerecenee sere ie vue lereuersie: weiner e cues 
—— = mo nenees w I - Se } 
| December. . 6d. net. | A piece of Constructive Christianity deserving of every support. || 
| HII ||| THE SHAFTESBU | 
CORN. L “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP | 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from ail | 
THE Wis ‘DS OF MARCH. Boox JI, Cuarter X1J—Doox TI, parts of the U.K, | 
DR. oe WD I. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. FUNDS agers ¥ NEEDED. | 
OHNSON : J / y velyn Ba ‘ = | 
ADDITIONS TO AU BREY ; ‘SOME NOTES OF 1é8 - ean THEIR MAJE stb $ THE KING & QUEEN. 
By the Very Rev. the Dean of Winchester *resident: | 
A TASK OF HAPPINESS: A Snort Story By Jane IH. Findhater H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
HISTORY AS SHE iS WR ROTE, a By Examiner +H 000 Boys have been sent to the R vyall Navy 
SIMLA: | ty ry Years Arter, ' and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
attain teen Gen, Sir _G. MaeMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.1L, D.S.O. have been emigrated to the British 
THE TES AND THI JEST: A Suc RT STORY. By G. E. Mitton. Dominions, 
LA CHASSE AUX GRAULES. By Hugh Thursfield 3,000 Girls have been trained for Household 
THE rREASURES OF TORRI, By Arthur John Hubbard, M.D, duties, etc. | 
THE FURY OF ASAF KHAN: A Snort Story eer and Treasurer | 
P By Shelland Bradley, C. E. ADEN, Esq. X ’ 
A GIRL'S FRIENDSHIP WITH JOHN RUSKIN: I, Deputy ‘Chairman F. CL AYTON, Esq. 
: la Jessie Leete: Edited by Le nard Huxley, Chairman of ** Arethus k ig a | 
eee see ) sete aae RE eabah, we. 
164, SH 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. mae Bank 
- WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, igh Holbora, W.C. 
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La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


When you give a box of La Corona 
Ilalf-a-Corona Cigars there can be 
no doubt about the quality and 
acceptability of the gift. It is 
evidence of careful selection and 
good judgment. In every box 
twenty-five happy reminders of the 
donor. Ask for them by /u// name. 


Tobacconists and Stores. 


Of all high-class 
20/6 per box of 25. 


>» 


Export Enquiries: MELBouRNE Hart & Co. 


Londen, F.C, 








Only genuine when 
they bear the 
with the words La 


Corona HUalf-a-Corona 














SECAASH, COCRRREATERPCCRSERERT RAR ECKRP SCORER EAR CRAE EERE CESSES 


alUe Watermans 


Combination Writing Sets- 


4 BOs 






~~~ 


we 
~— 






) 


‘\ When you see Pen and Pencil tucked 
together in a dainty box, the pencil matching 
the pen, vou feel sure that you have dis- 
covered the ideal in Christmas gifts. 
There are no fewer than forty Waterman’s 
Combination Writing Sets at prices from 
20/6. The very latest is the Ripple-Rubber 
Writing Set. Never were Pens and Pencils 
so exquisitely marked, so attractively 
coloured. You must see them to realise 
how beautiful they are. 


Post early for friends abroad. 


Watermans Ideal Fountain Pen 
Treasure Chest (PEM Pn Pe 






other charming set. 





Write for “ The Pen Book.” 


Of Stationers and Jewellers. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


BRPPS CSE. OP POE RELARSLAREL CECHCEPERERUS* HE SEESRRABARE RACER SOAR E ARMA ARAL RADE ERACERE EAD 


re 


THE LUXURY 
SMOKE WITH 


ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 
loz Packet I/3¢ 


2oz Packet 2/7 
“lb Tin 5/2 














A Word with You 


We all smoke too much at times—inevitable perhaps, 
with this pleasant habit. 

But a sore throat and a tongue that feels parched make 
smoking anything but ehjoyable. 

Carry a tin of “Allenburys” Glycerine afid Black 
Currant Pastilles with you, and when you experiefice 
these unpleasant symptoms take one. You will find 
them most effective. 


One at night, too, just at bedtime, will be found 
most effective. 
Packed in distinctive llenbur > 
tin boxes containing : Glycerine 6 PASTIL LES 
2 oz. 8d. Black Garrent 
4 oz. 1s = 
2/ = <S 


e 
° 
8 oz. - 
° 


1 Ib. 


Your Chenist 
stocks them. 











4/3 









Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


——— 
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URGENT! 


A Christmas Message from 
Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.c., .B.E., 


ee an of the National In en te for the Blind. 
(Re tered under the Bling ) % 


Su Kim P ut“ you tar, 


Ona 4 le y ae Qasnw & 
hawk Of formy, For cyran 


Si te Sina Me ox 
ON GLa fr 7 LA tus 
mas Aun d fur tha Vind . 


EPPS own 


Winn Smad oun 
Dovala. fete a4 wont 


| to bhanle you Prvbonatly-- 


¢ apts ain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E., 
National Institute for the Blind, 
226 Greet Portland Street, London, W. 1. 














Addre "88: 








SACO FN KF yO 


Your OWN 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


will pro 
vide some 
ne ney ne 





7/6 


deserving mily 

will give 60 with a big parcel 

£5 poor ch “7 of food for a 
ren or © Christmas Dinner 

folk an equa ity in their own hornoe, 





happy dinner party. 


will enable 
£1 0 the Church 

Army to 
arrange for you 
helpful 
Dinner 
Party for 150 old 
folk or poor 
children, 


a happy, 
Christmas 


Please send your Gift 


7 eal try f 
URGENT . NOW to Prebendary 


CARLILE, C.H., DD. Hen. Chief Secretary, 


The CHURCH ARMY 


55, Bryanston Street, LONDON, W. 1. 


c/ 


MEO MEMCERE MESH EMCEE: 





| SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
The Poor Clergy Relief 


Corporation. 


| Established 1856 Incorporated by Royal Charter 1867 


38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARF, 
LONDON, W.C. I. 
Patrons: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President: THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money 
and clothing to the poorer clergy of England, Wales, 
Ireland, and the Colonies, their Widows and Orphan 


Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or other 
| temporary distress. 
At this season of the year the applications for help 


show a marked increase, and a large fund is required 
to mect all the needs. Gifts of clothing of every 


description are also most gratefully received. 


The Corporation has aided nearly 50,000 cases of 


clerical distress. 


Banke rs: 
WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd., RUSSELL SQ., 
MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 


Wik: te 











2a oe ee el 





| 





-INDIA’S STUDENTS 
SEARCH 
THE SCRIPTURES 


Mr. Gandhi recently offered to lecture some students 
in India on the Gita or the Ramayana. 


and discussions on 


They asked, instead, for lectures 
the New Testament. 


At Mr. Gandhi's suggestion, the Bible Society supplied 
them with forty Bibles at half-price for use in these 
discussions. 


For many years the Society has offered free gifts of 
Holy Scripture to Indian University students. 
During each of the past seven years, on an average, 
eight thousand of them received copies of the New 
Testament or Bible. 


| 

that these books are 
oO 

to mfluence many. 


There is abundant evidence 
used by God to convert some, 


Gifts towards the £450,000 needed to maintain this 
and other departments of the Society’s work may be 
sent to: 


The Secretaries, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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PETTER-LICHT 


iF you desire electric light in your country home 


install Petter-Light, the ideal self-contained, 
petro!-paraffin electric lighting plant. Here are 
some reasons why you should choose it before all 
others :— 


WUVITRIETT TOTAL TA TILT IETS 


1. It is so simple that it can 
be operated by anyone without 
electrical experience. 


carried out without disturbance 
by leading electrical engineers 
everywhere. 


| 2. ns costs are very 5. A small plant, suitable for 
ow, as thousands of testimonials lighting a bungalow or average 
Geers. house, can be purchased for £80 


complete, on payment out of 
income terms, to suit customers’ 
convenience. 


6. Made by a firm with 30 
years’ experience in oil-engine 
manufacture. 


3. The Petter engine can be 
disconnected immediately from 
the dynamo, and used to drive 
a pump, circular saw, etc. 

4. Petter-Light Plants can be 
promptly installed and wiring 

Now is the best time to install Petter-Light 


The Light that Never Fails. 


Write for catalogues and full particulars: 


PETTERS LIMITED, YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 


E.C, 4. 








London Office & Showrooms: T5b Queen Victoria Street, 
CURERRSCRRCASREARARARERRRERELEERAGEERARERERLAGESSEE 





SCCDETATETTUL TTL ITETA TTT IEATAL TEES eT TEE 





Se 


The 
4 lb. Tin 
> 





ft 


forms an acceptable g 
for your friend or yourself 


(In Airtight Tins at 4/-) 


Made by Lampert & Butler, Established 1336, Branch 
of The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Ltd, W.A.257 





LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 





** Colour in all its splendour ”’ for 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


can be seen at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 











: BUNYARD’S NURSERIES : 


Our New zue of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 


end will be sent to any reader of this paper. 
Established 1796. 
CEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 
Ramnenareseeescuaeeeeaeeae tsa tesaenasaeaaseee 


Sites desi Li tiiiiiets iiss 











—_—— 





INSURANCE. ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! | 























Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. YS 


Goddard's 


late Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I*26 & 46 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m, (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


DEC . —_ DF “ 6th, 7th and sth. C ONSTANC E TALMADGE in 
a CHESS OF BUFFALO"; ,RICHARD DIX and | Lois 
Wilton = - LET’ S GET MARRIED,” from Du Souchet’s “ The 
Man from Mexico,” &¢. DECEMBER Sth, 1oth and Lith REG INALD 
DE Y and Laura La Plante in ** SKINNER’S DRESS SUIT" 


TOM MIX and Helene Chadwick in *‘ HARD BOILED,” &e. 








ee 


FORTUNE THEATRE, DRURY LANE. 








(Regent 1307.) 


Nightly at 3.40. Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.4% 
‘THE CRADLE SONG. THE’ LOVER. 
Two Comedies by SIERRA. 


LAST THREE WEEKS (Final Performances December 18). 


‘sures | —— = 


PREVENTS 


“FLU 


ACG TRADL MAR 


fi NHAL ANT 


When Winter Comes 


Wis CRY weather always finds out the. weak places, 

and the nose and throat are especially liable to in- 
fection by the germs of colds and ’flu. Use “ Vapex” 
regularly. Put a drop on your handkerchief each morning 
and inhale from it occasionally during the day. 


All Chemists 2 





= ss 2 2S SS 


- and 3/- 


THOMAS - RFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lanes. 


Wo WW UME UHC WDBG 
\ 


Sole Makers: 


WWW A le 











1 i \ 
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BOWES, CAMBRIDGE, 
| Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


Some recent Catalogues, gratis on request. 
435. Books Printed from 1477 to 1600. 
434. Outdoor Books, Indocr Games and Topography. 
433. Modern Prints. 431. Bibliography. 
430. Modern Presses and First Editions. 
Libraries and Smaller Collections Purchased. 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


Telegrams: Bowes, Cambridge. 














The 


PREMIER 
ATLAS 
of the 


WORLD. 











Just published 


7/6 net 


Showing new boundaries and spelling of place-names. 
12} by 10 inches, containing 112 pages of maps and index. 
From all booksellers, or direct from the publishers, 8/-, 
post free. 


W. & H. K. JOHNSTON, LTD., EDINA WORKS, EDINBURGH 

















COMMERCE | 
A LITERARY REVIEW 


Published quarterly in French under the direction of Paul Valéry, 
Léon-Paul Fargue, and Valery Larbaud. 


Everyone wl hes to , a ; the best in French, 
ond evew European, literature should subscribe to this review. 
Contents: 
Le Poéte et le Shamisen, 


Autumn, 1926. 

PAUL CLAUDEL. 

ANDRE GIDE. Dindiki. 

MAX ELSKAMP. Poémes. 

HENRY MICHAUX. Villes Mouvantes. 

P. DRIEUX LA ROCHELLE. Le Jeune Européen. 

RUDOLF KASSNER, Des Eléments de la Grandeur Humaine. 

ANTOINE HEROET. Complainte d’une Dame surprise nouvelle- 
ment d’Amour, 

4s. net. Annual subscription, 14s.; 
(15s., post free.) 
Sole English Agents: 


THE HOGARTH PRESS, 


52 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

















IRON 
FENCING, GATES, &c. 
1332325323333233 3033) dbkeCe? 


4 


Lf 
N |}. \ 


ae panne ATE Ciera Rare ves  _eememerorernry = | 


+4 RAILING WITH CRANKED TOPS aS * 4:7 
Vv 


x 


































































































Gen wenn 


SHOWN 1S THE MOST UNCLIMBAGLE H 
ON THE MARKET. 


Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Gates, etc., free on 
application. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4 

















Spectator Competition | 
DECEMBER 4. 





Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. (See page 1033.) 


$$$ 




















A wise discernment in your 
choice will point to Punch 
Havana Cigars, which are 
made to suit every purse. 


cod * * 


Punch Coronas, of the 
finest quality, 54ins. long, 
costing 190/- per box of 
100 and 49/6 per box of 
r+ 


100 happy age 
> Punch Petit Coronas, a 
memories 


cigar of fine quality, 5ins. 





The smoker who receives long. Costing 126/- per 
; > ; box of 100 and 33/6 per 
a box of Punch Havana b £25 
Cigars at Christmas will weit ‘ 
x as ~ 


remember the giver with 
the kindliest of thoughts. 


se Punch B t Elegante, a 
Punch Cigars are of such — mer _ 


cigar of good quality. 


Costing 21/3 per box of 
utmost 25 


assured * A * 
when smoking each one of 


fine quality and delicate 
aroma that the 
contentment is 


them—each box one hun- Supplies can be purchased 


dred 


goodwill and discriminat- 


from first-class tobacconists. 
they can 


reminders of the 
If not in stock, 
ing taste of the giver. easily be obtained for you. 


Punch Cigars 


Havana's Best. 


Ezport Enquiries: Melbourne Hart & Co., Basinghall St., London, E.C.2 














(0.000 inches 
of GUM 


continuous flow 


No brush necessary. Patent nozzle 
lets through only sufficient gum. 
Economical. Always clean. Leakage 


impossible. Needed for a thousand 
uses in Office and Home. Use 
gum instead of paper fasteners o1 
pins. Safer, Surer, Cheaper. Sent 
post FREE for 1/3 if your 


Trade cnguisies Solicited Stationer does not stock. 


Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd., Sp. 6 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 1. 























HOTEL METROPOLE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
THURSDAY, December 9th, 1926, at 3.30 p.m. 


A LECTURE 


will be delivered in the WHITEHALL ROOM 
by 


0. C. J. G. L. OVERBECK, 
F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.C.S., F.P.S., F.P.C. (Lond.), 


ELECTRICITY AS THE CREATOR 
OF THE UNIVERSE 
Dr. HENRY M. LI on. .. Ph.D., 


in 
LL.D., F.S.P 


Accommodation is limited to 200 and admission on presentation of 
invitation cards only, which will be sent on receipt of 
card. Applications to be sent immeciately to Private Secretary, 
Chantry House, Grimsby. 


2 Se a a 
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a , E NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES, | 
si OXFORD BOOKS IE Just published. Price 10/6 net. 
A) ‘ , . , - 
S| The Oxford University Press is rich in editions of iy CHARLES PEACE 
| Jane Austen. Here are a few :— le) 
| THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN IES Edited by W. Teignmouth Shore. 
He Five volumes. 58. net each. 1S 
y The text of these books is that prepared by Mr. R. W. is 
S| Chapman for his great “ limited” edition of the novels \k 
q published in 1923, and the illustrations have been taken \fs 
fe exclusively trom old prints. ls! | 
| MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN IF 
= By her nephew ]. E. Austen-Leigh. Edited by . 
3 W. Chapman. 75. 6d. net. FY | 
5 This Memoir was originally published in 1870 and \F: | 
S| és the only full lergth portrait of Miss Austen left by \F mI 
=| one who knen her intimately. Ee | 
I . : * . ‘ IF 
a = SANDITON ” By Jane Austen. 75. 6d. met. \ps | 
a This is the tragmentary novel on which Jane Austen \ra | 
fe was working at the time of ber death. Fat | 
| LADY SUSAN _ By Jane Austen. 75. 6d. net. |b 
| On hand-made paper 215. net. . FS 
] Any of the above books would make a charming DB | 
=] present. So would one of these :— ey | 
=| THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. BY | 
3) THE OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE, Et | | 
=) New edition, enlarged. re | CHARLES PEACE. | 
=| THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. by Il! dP re tiaateae it the Ott 
a THE OXFORD BOOK OF EIGHTEENTH B | ° semi ton Aegecens see Baan ag Bee Hcl _ 
| CENTURY VERSE. | Ol , : 7 
=! Each costs 8s. 6d. net or, on India paper, tos. net. Fs al . er : = 
5] ' Sia : |] WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD. 
‘sd q2 * a iu 4 S | ‘ + ye 
5 OXFORD UNII ERSIT} PRESS Ee | 12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
| Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. can hel th Ceiiies aeill Manin, 
a Wi MMA a ais | 
OE, BIEN BE Ot BEA A SEES RAR RAD ADA RAR AS j 
| HMUNNINRLWAAUGEOALLiaN bi If 4 
|= 
. | THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
Shall j ive a Book 4 There ons mat A Woman an intensely Critical Period with 
roblems avd Gifficuttie ts own. Site becomes liable to fits 
a j= GS auprecsioms far’ eareep. quam tnttinrghig eevaimed, ana nar = 
|= former —- ye she experiences dizziness, palpi- 
Yes! No gift will be more acceptable provided that you ee eee Cee ee oe ee eitder hi a 
choose the right book. The rig/i book will be found if you |= It ae di women to Sime Gasaben s ith th ~_ eer oo which © 
Visit Foyles’ New Showrooms. ‘There you can at leisure ae Gow difficulties and solve those problems by reading Walter Mm = 
inspect an unsurpassed stock of 20,000 gift books that will 
delight young and old, as well as gratify every taste, at |= “The © cath we trace Women.’ u Ge. Od. Post Foes 
prices within the compass of every purse, ranging zy from an |= fo ant of whic ; ve n hav suffer 1 t sty. 
edition-de-luxe down to a child’s annual, | = The following gatracts: from authoritative revi ews spe2 2h fer titer none 
If unable to moke a visit, write outlining requirements, or ’phone } pe Medical Journal: “ A quantity of common-sense instruc 
SRPTRNE: CESS CE SEED | et ing Mirror: “ This hook should ch er and encourage many < 
—EEEEE | = woman on the verge of the menopause. 
= Glasgow Herald: “* Highly instructive, strongly scnsible, and wel 





written.” 
Se , 


| : HIiusbands who really care for their marricd happiness should ree 
The Roman Empresses | + oie ce 


| HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD. 
The History of the Lives and Secret Intrigues of | 182 Elficiency House Paternoster $q., E.C. 4. 
the Wives of the Twelve Cexsars. | Book Catalogue and Specimen ¢ of 
' uth and Efficienc -> L t 
With Historical and Critical Notes by Jacques BoerGas DE [* Health é Ep a eae 


Serviez. From the Original Translation, done in 1752, by 
the Hon. Bysse Molesworth. Contains an interesting and 





essentially popular account of the times, while laying ee ee ‘ 
especial stress upon the virtues and vices of the beau sexe. | cae siti a 2 GIVE ; 
Illustrated from paintings by Georges Rochegrosse. 

Limited to 1,000 numbered sets, 2 vols., royal 8vo, purple i] 

cloth, gilt, t.e.g., frontispiece and other plates. 1925. i) ‘ 


Brand new, £3 15 O 
< , 7 ; 


| 
| 
Supplied on af] lI. QOuote Offer 466. 


THIS 


_ py & — CHRISTMAS 
Burton’s Arabian Nights ||| Nee vs WV. i 








& Son you will find goodly store and charm- 
Some Sets of the Burton Club Edition (limited to a thousa id ing variety of Books for Christmas Gifts. 
numbered sets); 10 volumes and 7 supplementary volumes, } i} In addition, there are 1,000 Railway Station W.HLS. 
illustrated, unexpurgated, cloth ornamented in gilt or silver, j Bookstalls, also offering a good choice of Christmas 
t.e.g., demy 8vo. Brand new. Offered for £15. ‘ Literature. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


PARIS] 1250 BRANCHES [BRUSSELS 


FOYLES’ BOOQKLOVERS PARADISE, 
118.125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


























|} | 
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ACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 





LEAVES FROM A_ VICEROY’S NOTE- 
BOOK, And Other Papers 


By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G., 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1899-1904 and 


1904-1905. With 32 Illustrations, 28s. net. 





—_— 


HENRY CHAPLIN: A Memoir 
Prepared by his Daughter, the MARCHIONESS OF 
LONDONDERRY. With 36 Pertraits and other Illus- 


trations. 21s, net. 

WILLIAM BLAKE 
By OSBERT BURDETT. 5s, net. 
(English Men of Letters.) 


Mr. H kT Krav, in the N n and Atheneum, says: “ With 
the possible exception of Mr, Nicolson’s ‘Swinburne,’ the best 
volume that has yet appeared in the new series of ‘ English Men of 
Letters.’ ”’ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: Reveries over Child- 
hood and Youth, And The Trembling of the 
Veil 

By W. B. YEATS. With 4 Illustrations in photogravure 


and one in colour. 10s, 6d. net. 


The St tor: ““Mr. W. B. Yeats ha pent his life perfeeting the 
sensibility which has made this book. It is a masterpiece without 
blemish, and all one can do is to read and revel in the unbroken 


fugue of its five-hundred pa 





NATURAL MAN: A Reeord from Berneo 
By CHARLES HOSE, Hon, Sc.D., formerly Divisional 
Resident, and Member of the Supreme Council of 
Sarawak. With a Preface by Pror. G. Evuior Smirn, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations and Map. 30s. net. 

The Hi nst : 


study we have yet had of the people of Borneo and their way of life; 


‘The most complete and instructive 


and, of course, nobody but a man who has lived and worked among 
them as Dr. Hose has done, could have written it,”’ 





Important New Work on China, 


THE VANISHED EMPIRE 


By PUTNAM WEALE. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Truth: “7 extremely enlightening book, which pilots the reader, 
with exemplary clearness, through the tortuous and bewildering laby- 
rinth of Chi politics.” 





SOME GREAT ENGLISH NOVELS 
Studies in the Art of Fiction. By ORLO WILLIAMS, 
M.C. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Sunda Times: “One of the brightest, freshest and most 
entertaining volumes of criticism which have appeared for many years 
past, a book which no lover of English fiction can afford to leave 
unread,” 








REALITY : A New Correlation of Science 
and Religion 
By CANON BURNETT HILLMAN_ STREETER, 
Author of “The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins,” 
etc. 8s. 6d. net. 


A plain and popular answer to the question: “ Are Science and 
Religion Antagonistic? ” 





HOLISM AND EVOLUTION 


By General the Right Hon. J. C. SMUTS. 18s, net. 
The Daily News: “ A noble and suggestive book, to which justice 
cannot be done in a short review, but which will repay the careful 
study of all those concerned with the spiritual interpretation of life.” 


a _ 
SE 


RUDYVARD KIPLING 
Over 62,000 Copies Sold 


DEBITS AND CREDITS 


Uniform Edition, 7s, 6d. net. Pocket Edition. Cloth, 
6s, net. Leather, 7s, 6d. net, 


A AND SUSSEX 
From RUDYARD KIPLING’S verse. With 24 Plates 


in colour by DONALD MAXWELL. With Introductory 
Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING. 15s, net. 


The 7 mes Literary 7 “My Kipling’ verse on the 
county and the coast he lov h could not have a worthier illu 
tration than Mr, Donald Maxwell's colour-plates in ‘ Sea and Sussex.’ ”’ 








TE 
4 


Th 


THOMAS HARDY 
SS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 


Hlustrated by 41 Original Woodcuts designed and 
engraved by VIVIEN CRIBBLE. Limited to 1,500 
copies, 25s. net. 

] 


e Times 


ferary Supplen : “Her tact in illustration cannot 


be too much admired.” 





PA 


polish 


FR 


is lis 
her « 


The 


to the book.’ 


The 


RIS 

gy SIDNEY DARK. With 56 Drawings by HENRY 
RUSH BURY, A.R.W.S. 25s. net, 

unday 7 s Ms Henry Rushbury’ drawing ire 


‘ 

( 1 ” : 

ied and graceful; they are considerably more than an adornment 
, 





A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 


ANCE AND ITALY 


By LAURENCE STERNE. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 106 Illustrations reproduced in line, by NORAH 
McGUINNESS. 10s. 6d. net. 


> Times Literary Supplement: “ ‘The artist’s touch on her sub 
ht and witty; and she has known to a nicet ( to tch 1 
ywn art the playfulness, the unreality of S 1 W 








Th 
seen 
with 
Wom 


THE CROCK OF GOLD 


By JAMES STEPHENS. With 12 Illustrations in 
colour, and headings and tail pieces in black and white 
by THOMAS MACKENZIE, 21s, net. 

Large-paper edition, 500 copies, signed by Mr. Stephens, 


£3 3s. net. 


e Times Literary Supplement: “ The ame happy skill may 

in Mr. Mackenzie's colour-plates, whether he is doing Caitilin 
or without Pan and with or without her clothes, or the Thin 
an,” 





COLLECTED POEMS 


By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “The Crock of 
Gold,” etc. 10s, 6d. net. 

Large-paper edition, 500 copies, signed by the author, 
£3 3s, net. 





Pre 
poetr 
of h 
natur 
Mr. 





COLLECTED POEMS, 1905-1925 


By WILFRID GIBSON. With Portraits. 8s. 6d. net. 


yfessor TLASCFLLI Acvercrombir, in The Observer, says “No 
y of our time appeals more securely to the infinite possibilities 
uman nature, no poetry exhibit mo of the beauty human 


1 
e is capable of in its trit reality his is the wealth 


mph ov i 
Gibson finds everywhere, and his finding of it can transhgure 


the drabbest event.” 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation post free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 


73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as4 
Series discounts : 2$% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SP? LCTATVOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





GOGH AND RODIN. 

Exhibitions of Paintings by VAN GOGH 

and Sculpture by A. RODIN. 
GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


¥~ 


LEICESTER 


10-6 








TOR SALE AND TO LET 


A Public Lecture on “ China at the Parting of the 
Ways” will be given by Dk. HU SHIH (Protessor of 
Philosophy in the University of Pekin), at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (iower Street, W-.C.1), on 
Monday, December 6th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by Professor J. P. Bruce, D.Lit. (Professor of 
Chinese in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Kegistrar. 


i 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, W: 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Rea 


School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616,” 


| 

ANSDOWNE House, Swanage, Boarding School fi 

4 girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal Mn 
Conder. Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dubie 
Thorough educn. on mod. lines, Pupils prep. for advd, 
exam. and for the Univ. if req. Seautiful sit. over 
looking bay. Good garden. Net-ball. ‘Tennis, Bathing, 








N OPPORTUNITY.—Retirement. Tutor’s Estab- 

lishment, 8. Coast. Excellent House and garden, 
fully equipped for purpose; garage. Six or eight 
resident and Day pupils. Gross receipts, average 3 yrs., 
£1,060. To take over lease, buy fittings and pay small sum 
for good will. Full information.—Box 1392, The 
Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 


Lr 








y= to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
only 48. a day. 





N Indian Student wants a bed-sitting room in a good 
i quarter of London, Must not be half-an-hour’s ride 
from University College. Electric light, gas fire essential. 
Write to—S. N. Ghose, 12 Upper Bedford Place, London, 
wc. i. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 








VACANT AND 





YAREERS and Vocational Training.—A guide to the 
( professions and occupations of educated women and 
girls. Sivth edition. Bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., post 
free 2s. 10d. In paper covers, price 2s., post free 2s. 3d. 
Women's Employment Publishing Co., Ltd., 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 





«* ANISING Secretary needed for Summer Holiday 

Camps Scheme. Experience in social work essential. 
Commencing salary, £250. Apply to: Miss I. Cox, 
Y.W.C.A,, 17 Clifford Street, Bond Street, London, W.1. 





1 EQUIRED for Girls’ Public School in January, 

Mistress to teach History to University Scholarship 
standard. Board, lodging, antl salary up to £150 at 
starting, if possessing all the desired qualitications.— 
Committee, Box 1304, Spectator, 





2 gene AND TEACHERS’ COURSE. The Central 
LY Employment Bureau for Women provides a thorough 
practical training for TEACHERS OF SHORTHAND 
and TYPEWRITING, in preparation for Pitman’s and 
the Incorporated Phonographic Society's Diplomas. 
Apply Secretary, 54 Kussell Square, W.C. 1. 








PPXHE Journal of Careers.—-An illustrated monthly that 

| proves invaluable as a guide to careers, scholarships 
after-school education. Described as “ The last word 
careers, giving the soundest and most complete 
information about careers and the way to train for them,”” 
1s. Od. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W.1. 














LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15.. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 


COL- 





] NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture on “Air Warfare” will be given by 


Air Vice-Marshal H. R. M. BROOKK-POPHAM, 
c.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., A.F.C. (Air Officer Commanding, 
Fighting Area (R.A.F.), Uxbridge), at the IMPERIAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
(Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W.7), 
on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9th, at 5.30 p.m. The 
Chair will be taken by Prof. L. Bairstow, C.B.E., F.R.S. 
(Zaharotf Professor of Aviation in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





= OF LONDON, 


The recently postponed Creighton Lecture entitled 
“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW INTERPRE- 
TATION OF GEORGIAN POLITICS,” will be given 
by PROFESSOR ©. W. ALVORD, Ph.D., at BEDFORD 
COLLEGE [REGENT’S PARK (entrance: York Gate), 
N.W.1}, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 13th, at 5.15 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by THE RIGHT HON, 
VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, O.M. 

ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained 
from the Secretary, Bedford College, Regent's Park, 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


HOUSE 





M's BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., 
a Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 

Miss TURNER, B.Sec., A.K.C., 
and staff coach for Entrance and other University 
Examinations. Women students only. Interviews 
Tues., Wed., Thuis,, at 3 p.m., or by appointment.—66 
baker Street, W.1. Mayiair 3797. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





BING DON 


i 


SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 
41. Education. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 
Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&ce. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, 
O.T.C, Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March.— 
Apply, W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 


™ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” 

a Containing in a concise form the regulations 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, &c., and a fuil illustrated description of iife at 
the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal 
Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Magnificent 

buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 

on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 

vices and Professions. Head-Master, Rev.- N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College). 





‘AUTICAL TRAINING.—Thames Nautical Training 
‘ College, H.M.S. Worcester, off Greenhithe, Kent, for 
the education of boys to become Officers in the Merchant 
Service. Age limit 11 to 16 years. Special scheme of 
entry as Cadets, R.N., also R.N.R.. Royal Indian 
Marine, etc. Shipowners give preference to * Worcester’ 
Cadets. Terms, £140 per annum, including uniform, 
course two years. Illustrated prospectus from Secretary, 
T.N.T.C, (A.S.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 3. 








DARK HOUSE SCHOOL, PAIGNTON, 8. Devon. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dart- 
mouth. Cricket, Rugby, Tennis, Shooting, Sea-bathing. 
Special attention given to health and food, Holiday home 
arranged.—Apply, the Principals, 





| AVENSWORTH CASTLE, CO, DURHAM. 

Resident School (7-19 years). Ideal buildings and 
modern education ; entire charge takea 
PRINCIPAL. 


surroundings ; 
if desired.—Apply : 





GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 


eae S ag GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, RUS- 

SIAN, iLISH and ESPERANTO can_ be 
learned at home, easily and pleasantly, by means of 
Linguaphone Language Records. Perfect accent and 
intonation are assured. In use in more than 700 Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Schools. Free demonstrations daily 
at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory 
booklet sent gratis and post free on application to The 
Linguaphone Institute, 478 Napier House, 24 High Hol- 
born, London, W.C. 1.: Telephones: Chancery 7638-9. 


4 eee 














Hastings, cultivates indivi- 


l OCKLANDS SCHOOL. 
Girls and small 


duality and strength of purpose, 


Boys. Fees are moderate. 





wT. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. Fine 
4) healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. ,.Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Univers.ties, Army, &c. For prospectus 
write to Rev. W. F. Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 





‘USSEX Highlands.—Home School for a_ limited 
i) number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
particulars—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





VNALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 

/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public Schooi tines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Car!is!e. 





See or HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
/ over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
received from the Colonies and foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing air. 
Excellent heaith record.--Addreas: The Principal, 





rain 

I INDORES, Bexhill-on-Sea.—Residential schoo} for 
4 Girls. Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking the 
Channel; beautiful grounds and playing fields : sound 
education in healthy surroundings ; special attention 
to Music, Art, and Languages.—Principal: Miss |, A 
Freeman. ; 





——__.. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHE 
SURREY. EAD, 
Bracing climate, Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss Il’. M. 8. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons, Sch.), 


; nes 





——— 
ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH pa 
M THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. - 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 

Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, MA 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply ta 
Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, —- 








Q UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
Delightfully situated. 114 acres, Fully equipped School 

Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to London, 


Head-Mistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW, 





‘T. HELEN’S. COCK ERMOUTH.— Boarding Schoo 
iY for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situatiog, 
Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler, 





TSS. HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
Founded = 1850. Thorough Education for Girls 
(resident only). Principals: Miss Brenda Nightingale, 
M.A., Lond., Miss Violet M. Field. 





Western Division, 
Etherington, Wrington, 
Somerset, 8. Katherine’s, Heatherton Park, Taunton, 
Head- Mistress: Miss C. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon), 
Fees £150; girls over 14, £180. 


ie 1 GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
Provost: Rev. F. M. 





_ Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10, 
Secondary School. Girls Brdg. and Day School. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given tree of charge by MESSRS.GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT: 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 









SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
iy ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses ani trustworthy information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
tees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Ageats, 
143 Cannon Street, Loudon. E.C. 4. 








‘SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliabl: information and 
\ advice converning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 jines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post [ree 3s 




















FOREIGN 
YWITZERLAND.—Lausanne, Lutry, Chateau 
\) Bienvenue. First-class finishing school for girls. 
Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Summer 


holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort from and 


Pa London,—Principals Mmes. Rufer, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
N Educational Home Life is offered by Clergyman's 
A vidow in large Country Hse., 800 ft. above sea level, 
~ a Prep. Schoo! for Boys. Well-qualified Masters. 
Scho! urships gained at Marlborough, Malvern. and Hailey- 
apscerity for young’ or delicate‘ boys.—-Mrs. 


- Spec, arr. 
‘ofloway, 1 unnachie, W. Malvern, Worcs. 





t 
I 





————$—___—— - - 
ALOCUTION .— Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR 
E teaches PURLIc SPRAKING (Fluency, Sequence), 


Voice CULTURI Studio, 401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


GARDENING 





GARDEN EVER IN BLOOM is easily and eco- 
Z nomically achieved by planting my Hardy Her- 
baceous Roots. Fully illustrated. List post free. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or cash refunded in full on return of 
plants.—H, T. Pollard, Nurseries, Evesham, 





NRAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct 
/ from Quarry. Sundials, Bird Baths, &e. Lowest 
Prices.—Rhymney Quarrics, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, 





\PEECH and Song without Strain. Rapid method 
Ss of Elocution, enabling clergymen, lecturers, &c., 
to speak without strain. Ref.: Rev. Barrett Lennard, 
Rector, Crawley, Sussex. Singing lessons also on speedy 
method Margaret Irvine (Pupil of Tosti), 45 Grey- 
hound Mansions, London, W. 6. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





| UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward 

Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, 
Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.— Arthur Stockwell, 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. 








EARN to Write Articles and Stories; carn while 
jyou learn; booklet free.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 





pd ES 

ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed, 
L MSS. ls. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Eldertop Rd., Westetiff-ca-See, 





Iss E. BERMAN, — Shorthand, Typewriting, 
i Translations. —52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
] &c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Ronald Massey. 108 Victoria Strect, London, 8.W.1. 





\ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is 
Ss prepared to consider good snappy Song Lyrics with 
a view to arranging Music for immediate publication. 
Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 893 Brandis-Davis Agency, 231 Strand, W.C. 2. 





FVYPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
] copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Promptness and accuracy 
guaranteed. Marion Young, 104 Nightingale Lane, 8.W.12. 





TEVYPEWRITERS jought, Sold, Repaired and 
| Exchanged ; also all Portables.—Atsoc Typewriter 
Supplies Co., Billiter House, E.C, 3. 





Hg Oe RITING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. 
by expd. clerk, late London Univ. MSs., 1s. per 
1,000 words.—-Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





YHEESE.— Genuine Stilton rich ripe, 12 Ibs., 22s. 6d. 
Finest Clover N.Z. Honey, 7 Ibs., 7s. 3d. Carr. Paid. 
C.W.0.—Empire Produce Co., Canada House, Bristol. 





| AVID NEAVE & SON, Bakers, 85 Perth Road, 
Dundee. Famed Scotch Shortbread. Tin Short- 
bread; 4 cakes, 48, Id. ; 6, 5s. Od.; 8, 7s. 6d.; post free. 





] AMS FOR XMAS.—Finest quality Dairy-fed, 10-12 

Ibs. each, 1s. 6d. Ib. Boneless streaky bacon, perfect 
flavour, 10-12 Ibs., ls. 5$d. Ib., smoked or pale. Rail paid. 
Xmas list free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





ARGE roasting fowls, 8/- pr., geese 8/-, 9/- ea., turkeys 
4 fr. 12/6.—llurley, Square, Cork, Rosscarbery. 





\ THOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR, 

Ground with stones only. Cash with order 
$s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in strong 
cartons.—The Lrewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 





MAS poultry, best quality, trussed for cooking, post 
4% paid. Large Turkeys, £1 10s. down to £1; best hens, 
15s. each; » 108, ; table fowl 10s. and 11s. pair. Re- 
iable trading.-Jolunson, Valentine Villas, Rosscarbery,Cork 











ae al TREES.—Well grown. Best sorts. Apples, 
15s. doz, Gooseberries, currants, 5s.; raspberries, 


2s. 6d. All c.p.—Chelham Fruit Farm, near Canterbury, 





TRAINED NURSES, &c, 





| ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE 

(with separate Nursing Home). Office: 39-41 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all branches 
of the profession supplied at any hour. ‘Telephone: 
Kensington 1500 and 5223, 








HOTEL DIRECTORY 


LPINE 
A 
Chairman, SIR HENRY LUNN. 

The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the 
Winter Season: BERGUN, Kurhaus; MALOJA, 
Palace ; MURREN, Palace, Regina, Eiger, ete. ; 
MORGINS, Grand Hotel; PONTRESINA, Schloss, 
Park; SLLS MARIA, Barblan; WENGEN, Belvedere. 
Plans of Hotels from Secretary, Dept. P. N., 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, W.C. 1. 





SPORTS, 


LIMITED, 








i BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





I OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate, Extension 

now open. Very pleasantly situated, on quiet 
corner, facing south. Within a stone's throw of, and over- 
looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own 
lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Terms trom 
34 guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d.aday. From 8s. 6d.a 
night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance), Telephone: 
Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 





NVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming situation over 
looking River Ness. Every comfort, cent. heating, 
garage. Spec. Boarding Terms. Apply: Manageress. 





ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 
4 Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. First Class Temper- 
ance Hotel. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attendance, 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: “ Kingsley, London.” 





N ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. fst. 
1853. 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, 
pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H 





I EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 
(gratix) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the 

People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent St., W. 1. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 
ri Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum, 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. jest prices paid for Old Gold and 
Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
guaranteed by the reliable firm: 8S. Cann & Co., 694 
Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 





RTIFICIAL Teeth (old) bonght at 20°, more than 
LA other firms: no misleading prices, Letters conticentiai. 
Call or post.— London Tooth Co., Dept. 8,23 Baker St., W.1. 








REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, 

Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 
free during turning, Write for descriptive price list, or 
send garments for free estimate.—London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N. 16. We collect. "Phone: Clissold 4777. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Now Ready. An unusually 
comprehensive Xmas list of New Standard 
Kemainders comprising books in all branches of Litera- 
ture, Travel, Biography, Music, Juveniles’ Fiction, &c., 
now offered at greatly reduced prices. . Free on request.— 
H. J. Glaisher, Remainder Bookseller, 55 and S7b, 
Wigmore Street, W. 1. 





( NOCKROACHES quickly cleared by  Bilattis, 
guaranteed scientitic remedy, stood teat of 39 
years, tins, ls. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from sole 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield ; 
or Chemists, Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for 


export, lower rates. 





= SALE.—Bound volumes of the Spectator for 
1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 
1902, 1903, 1904 and 1905, What offers ?—Write Box 
“XY,” c/o The Spectator, 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, ara 
invited to bring their announcements to tiie notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 
23% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 7§% for 26; and 
10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 28. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, 








OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 
Farming, Price, ls. 3d. Vacancies Pupils.—Tha 
Lady iachel Syng, Kings Mead, Winakfield, Windsor, 





So L “ FAIR ISLE’ PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters from the real soft 
cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES.—Send 
postcard for iilustratea booklet to 8/17,Wim. D. Johnson, 
Mid- Yell, Shetlands. 





R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot 246,Stornoway,Scotland, 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 
‘ —Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautiful 
colourings; big profits. Customer writes :-—* Pottery 
was much admired and sold out before anything else,”"—~ 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 8,” Lindfield, Sussex, 





pen gdp old collections, accumulations 
h or on covers. Submit, stating price. Most 
varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free.—Bridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C, 2. 





————————————— —— 





SPECTATOR NOTICE, 





READERS who obtain their copies of 
the SPECTATOR through Subscription 
Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
of Address to the Agencies DIRECT—and 
not to the SPECTATOR Office—thereby 
avoiding delay. 





Messrs. J. & EF. 


Samuel Butler. 


the price has been raised. 


pectus will gladly be forwarded. 





LIMITED 













SAMUEL BUTLER 


sumpus Ltd. offer their con- 
gratulations to Mr. Jonathan Cape on the com- 
pletion of the Shrewsbury Edition of the Works of 
They note that this fine and 
definitive edition is now out of print and that 
A few scts remain in 
their possession and (for a time) at the original 
subscription price of Twenty Guineas. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"‘Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND | 
NEW YEAR GIFTS. | 
Our illustrated Catalogue of Newest Books is just ready and 
includes Annuals, Picture and Story Books for Children of all 
ages and a Short List of Book Bargains and Remainders. 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY ? | 
A. & F. DENNY, LTD., Booksellers, | 
163a STRAND, W.C. 2 (Opposite Bush House). 


This Shop will be open wuniil 





5 o’clock on Saturdays, Dec. 11 & 18. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Before going on their holidays readers are advised to place an order 
The journal will be forwarded to any addrese 
at the following rates : 


$ One Month .. as on oe 20, 6d, 
¥' Two Months .. ‘a oe oo BB 
, Three Months oa 7s. Gd. 


The Publisher, the SpecTator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 
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1926, 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 








SELECTION 
OF RECENT 
BOOKS 


A YEAR AMONGST THE PERSIANS 


By EDWARD GRANVILLE BROWNE. With a Memoir by sir E. DENISON ROSS. 


**A CLASSIC OF TRAVEL... 


With a frontispiece and a map, 2s. net 


The reissue by the Cambridge University Press of one of the most valuable and fascinating 


books of Eastern travel that have ever been written in our tongue is a literary event deserving more than mere 


Boys and Girls of History 
By EILEEN & RHODA POWER 


“Te has a charm of its own, due not 
only to the skill and imagination with 
which the historical scenes are recon- 
structed, but to the idea of the book.” 

The Nation and The Athenaeum. 


With 35 illustrations 


7s. 6d. net 


The Social Revolution 
in Austria 
Ty C. A. MACARTNEY 


An impartial survey of what Austrian 
Socialism is, what it has attempted 
and accomplished. 


8s. 6d. net 


Two Glastonbury Legends 


King Arthur and St Joseph 
of Arimathea 


By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON 


“A charming piece of literature and 
sound history.” The Outlook. 


With ro illustrations. 25. 6d. net 


Our Early Ancestors 


By M. C. BURKITT 


An introductory study of the cultures 
of the Mesolithic, Neolithic and 
Copper Ages in Europe and ad- 


jacent regions. 


With 31 plates. 7s. 6d. net 


LONDON : 


record.” The Times. 


After Many Years 


A tale of experiences and im- 
pressions gathered in the cours? 


of an obscure life 


By W. E. HEITLAND 


These reminiscences deal for the most 
part with Cambridge during the last 


60 years. 
y 7s. 6d. net 


The Home of the Monk 


By D. H. S. CRANAGE 


“An interesting little book for the 
general reader on the subject of 
monastic life, and more particularly 
on monastic buildings.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 


With 20 plates. 6s. net 


The New Shakespeare: 
As You Like It 
Edited by 
SIR A. QUILLER-COUCH 
and J- DOVER WILSON 


Cloth, 6s. net; leather, ros. 6d. ::ct 
With a frontispiece 


Alcamenes 
and the establishment of 
the Classical Type in 
Greek Art 
By SIR CHARLES WALSTON 


With 208 illustrations. 30s. net 


Ready immediately . 
tx 





FETTER LANE, E.C..1 


Small Talk at Wreyland 


By CECIL TORR 


“Small Talk at Wreyland is full of the 
spirit of England... There emerges a 
truer picture of the English country- 
side than could be found in the 
reading of many histories.” 
Edinburgh Review. 
Abridged pocket edition. 
With 9 plates. 7s. 6d. net 


Clouds and Weather 
Phenomena 
By C. J. P. CAVE 


A. book for artists and other lovers 
of nature, with 46 photographs of 
clouds. 


Third impression. $5. net 


An Economic History of 
Modern Britain 
The Early Railway Age, 
1820-1850 
By J. H. CLAPHAM 


With 7 plates and diagrams 
255. net 


Religion in the Making 
By A. N. WHITEHEAD 


A sequel to the author’s Science ana 
the Modern World. The train of 
thought which he first applied to 
science he now applies to religion. 


. net 
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5 Easy starting is to petrol what the iz 
@ , Zatnwe ie 
= ring is to the sovereign—proof im 
hes} 2 etal ‘ ‘ (a 
S csc | Positive of quality. A petrol which % 
3 . 2 S. ¢ 
*@) ; . ety ave ~ qi 
| AIR RACE starts up easily, even on cold 2 
s |_ee mornings, must be pure, must is 
“= | PRATTS ie dade ; > 
Ss |. vapourise freely, cannot have a ® 
“heavy end” io foul the cylinders, i 
stick the valves, or contaminate e 


the lubricating oil. 
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take your 


time mw 


Take ample time over every 
pipe of a well-bred tobacco. 
Smoke it slowly, as you would 
a good cigar. 


Three Nuns is curiously cut 
into little coils; cut in this way 
eo that it shall burn far more 
slowly, far more coolly than 
any other pipe tobacco; with- 
out an atom of waste; with 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. 


\= 


iN 


never the faintest variation of 
its satisfying flavour. 


Each little coil of Three Nuns 
is in itself a complete and 
perfect blend of several leaves. 
As the little discs burn slowly 
through, one after another 
yields the full flavour of all 


those leaves—never varying 





as puff follows puff, pipe 


follows pipe, packet follows 


packet. 


1/2 an oz. 


Three 
Nuns 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 








Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. scl 





Read this letter 


from 


LORD MONTAGU of BEAULIEU. 


* [T may interest you to know that my present Rolls-Royce Dunlop 
covers have run over 14,000 miles, having been supplied with 


the car originally in August, 1925. 


If one considers the long 


distances which the car has run with heavy loads and at high speeds 
in France, and the gravelly nature of the roads in the New Forest, 
great credit is due to the Dunlop Company for such an excellent 


result. 


considerable number of miles more.” 


(Signed) MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, 


Nhe moral is obvious 


fit Dunlop and be satisfied 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, FORT DUNLOP, 





ERDINGTION, BIRMINGHAM, 
Branches throughout the World. 


I may say that out of six tyres at least three will cover a 


C.F.H. 390 ag 
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| THE YEAR’S BEST GIFT BOOK. 


Everybody’s Pepys 


One Volume. 10s. 6d. net. 





| 60 Illustrations 
j by E. H. Shepard. 


‘As good a gift book as could be 
Prac 4 Mr. Shepard has 
made the immortal text sparkle more 
| brightly.”—S pectator. ‘Even more 
|| delightful than when the Diary is 
| read at its long length.”—Ri« hard 


King (in “ Eve”). 
SIR WILLIAM BRAGG’S NEW BOOK. | 
1 Old Trades | 
and New Knowledge 


A fascinating book in which the famous Director of the | 
Royal Institution tells how modern science is being 
harnessed in the service of man. Chapters on the Sailor, 
Smith, Weaver, Dyer, Potter, and Miner, 


! Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 





A GIFT OF LIFE-LONG INTEREST. 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary | 
} 
| 





whether for serious study—or the 


It meets every need, 
“A library 


solution of Cross-word Puzzles. in itself, 


One Volume, Buckram, 65s. net. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., LONDON, W C. 2. 




















RECOMMEND 


THE BOOK 
NOBODY 
KNOWS 


By BRUCE BARTON, Author 
Man Nobody Knows. 


of The 
3/6 net. 


This book is an attempt to bring 
humanity 


Spectator: “ 
home to the average man the 
of the Bible stories and their value 
unglossed and unglorified. 


intense 
as studies of 
human character, 

‘It is no easy task which Mr. Barton has set 
himself, but he has carried it out with a brevity, 
a humour, and a grasp of general principles that 
He succeeds in selecting 
just 


are admirable. 


such a way, and _ telling 


to have the effect of stimu- 


incidents in 


about them, 


the 
enough 
lating the reader’s curiosity.” 








Pervert reer 


A 0 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C. 





METHUEN’S 
Christmas Books 





A full list will be sent to any applicant 











Poetical Gifts 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


he Years Between, The Five Nations, 
Barrack-room Ballads, Departmental Ditties, 
The Seven Seas. 


~ ty 3 net a 6s. - ooeh volume. 
'rTICE tion n Ten Volumes. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—VERSE 
6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 
Selected by SIR A. METHUEN. 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE OPEN ROAD 
By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. 
edition, leather, 7s. 6d. net. Cloth, 


Armchair Gifts (Essays) 
EVENTS AND EMBROIDERIES 


38. net each. 


10s. 6d. Also pocket 


6s. net. 


net. 





By E. V. 6s. net. 
THE OUTLINE ‘OF SANITY 

By G. K. CHESTERTON. 6s. net. 
THE LITTLE ANGEL 

By ROBERT LYND. 6s. net. 
THE RETURN TO THE CABBAGE 

By GERALD GOULD. 6s. not 
ESSAYS ON LITERATURE AND LIFE 

By A. CLUTTON BROCK. 6s. net 
CORN IN EGYPT. 

By Mrs. J. L. GARVIN 
THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE DAYS AND. ‘ONE 
MORE : 


A Day-book of Selections from the works of E. V. Lucas. 
6s. net. (Ask for a list of the E. V. L. Companionable Books.) 


For Lovers of London 


A by here IN LONDON 
By 








10s. 6d. net 
zg. YY: LUCAS’S LONDON Illustrated. 20s. net. 
BY H. V. MORTON 
THE LONDON YEAR Illustrated. 7 6d. net. 
THE HEART OF LONDON 
3s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
THE SPELL OF LONDON 3s. 6d. net. 
THE NIGHTS OF LONDON 3s. 6d. net 
Gifts of Laughter 
P.T.O. A New Volume of Drawings. 
6d. net. 


By FOUGASSE 10s 
STRAINED RELATIONS: A Bock of Humorous Verse. 
By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated é net 
GORGEOUS TIMES 
By E. V. KNOX. 5s. net 
For Fiction Lovers 


THE GOD WITHIN HIM. 





By ROBERT HICHENS. 7s. 6d. not. 
THE MERCHANT PRINCE 

By H. C. BAILEY. 7s. 6d. net 
LAUNCELOT 


By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 
BUTTERED SIDE DOWN 
By EDNA FERBER. 


For Lovers of Children 
LETTY: A Study of a Child. 


By ROSE FYLEMAN 
For Young 


WINNIE-THE-POOH 





Illustrated. 63. net. 


Folks 





By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 
7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net 
WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H., —- 
7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net 
PLAYTIME & COMPANY 
By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by E. H. SHEP ARD. 


7s. 6d. net. 


FORTY GOOD-MORNING TALES 
By ROSE FYLEMAN 3s 
A LITTLE CHRISTMAS BOOK 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. Illustrated. 2s. net. 
other children’s books by ROSE FYLEMAN, 
each.) 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
By KENNETH GRAHAME 


6d. net. 


(Ask for a list of 
From 3s. 6d. net 


3s. 6d. net, 7s. 6d. net Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 
WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE 
By CHARLES TURLEY. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 
A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST 
DEARMER Illustrated 4s. 6d. net 


By MABEL t 
Gifts of the Best Literature 


METHUEN’S MODERN MASTERPIECES 


3s. 6d. net each volume. The best modern writers are represented 


in this series, 





Write for a complete list. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Their youth is not raw and their old age is 


never seedy. They come into your life seasoned 
and mellow, strong and yet subdued. At long 
last they will be your veterans, scarred and 


stained and weathered with much serving. 


Yet will their old age be kindly and comely 
and serviceable, and long after you can “really 
wear them no longer” you will find yourself 


wearing them quite a lot. 


LOT US 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MeEN’s: Shoes 55/-; Boots 63/* 
WomMeEn’s: Shoes 50/-; Boots 57/6 


Lotus, Lrp., STAFFORD & Northampton #» AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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